

















A JEEP’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEABEES IN ACTION 


A true incident from the battle of the South Pacific (with JEEPS from WILLYS-OVERLAND) 


the essential and dangerous work of war, 

the Navy Seabees—those busy, buzzing 
worker-fighters—are writing heroic history 
today. 


The incident illustrated here is typical of 
war as the Seabees find it, and as a Seabee 
whose buddy made the supreme sacrifice, 
actually saw it:— 

* * * 


“We had occupied this little island in the Solo- 
mons a few days before. All our equipment—our 
cranes, steam shovels, graders, bulldozers, trucks, 
a fleet of Jeeps, guns, materials, tools—everything 
needed to do our job—had been put ashore with- 
out opposition. 


“In fact, we had the runway of the new air field 
leveled off, and about a third of the steel mat laid, 
before anything happened. It was really begin- 
ning to get us—just waiting. 


“Then one day hell broke loose. An ‘alert’ 
brought us to our feet with a jerk. We could hear 
the roar of low-level Jap bombers..-It had been 
raining and they were coming over the air field 
right out of the glare of the sun, Bombs began 


WILLYS 


SEEPS, MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 


falling and machine guns popping. Then there 
was a crash and we could see that a direct hit had 
blasted a big hole right in the middle of our steel 
matting. 


“That was bad. It would keep our own fighters 
from going aloft to intercept the Japs. Larry— 
that’s my buddy—and some more of us, piled into 
a couple of Jeeps with our repair stuff, and tore 
for the still smoking crater. 


“Just as we got there we heard the Japs coming 
back. We were caught flat-footed—all but Larry. 
He drove into a nearby machine gun pit. Two 
Zeros with .their machine guns blazing were 
headed straight for him. He could have ducked, 
but he didn’t. He just trained his gun on the low- 
est of the Japs and let her go. We could see his 
bullets cutting a pattern in the Jap’s fuselage. Then 
there was a puff of black smoke, a burst of red hot 
flame, and the Zero crumpled, and crashed in the 
cocoanut palms at the end of the runway. 


“Larry saved our hides that day. We made the 
repair, our planes were able to go up and control 
the sky, and the base was completed in record time. 


“But they got Larry a few days later when they 
bombed a pontoon barge loaded with gasoline, 


on which he was wotking. He had what we call 
“Seabee guts’!” 
* * * 


The records show that “Larry” .........+++ 
Seaman Second Class, in recognition of con- 
spicuous gallantry above and beyond the call 
of regular duty, was posthumously awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. He was the first Seabee 
to receive this citation. 


It is a great satisfaction to us that Willys- 
built Jeeps are considered an essential part of 
the equipment of the Seabees (Construction 
Battalion). These courageous men—the new- 
est branch of Navy service—contribute their 
skill and experience as surveyors, electricians, 
carpenters, iron workers, masons, riveters, 
welders, plumbers, etc., etc., etc., and risk 
their lives day after day, to byild, maintain 
and protect when necessary, air bases, docks, 
barracks, roads, etc., for our fighting forces 
—anywhere. Our hats are off to these coura- 
geous builders—these “busy bees of the Seven 
Seas.” » i 





The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 
economy—is the Willys ‘‘Go-Devil’’ Engine, the design of which 
was perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overland. 
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Back the Attack with Scrap! . 


War Production Board Again Asks U. S. Students to 
Support Drive to Collect Scrap Metals, Fats, and Paper! 


HE armies of the United Nations 

are on the march. They are hitting 
the Nazis and Japanese hard on man 
fronts. But this is no time to sit bac 
and dream of victory. 

The roads to Berlin and Tokyo 
stretch many miles and each will 
bitterly contested. This means that the 
fighting men of the United Nations will 
need more and more planes, tanks, 
guns, ships and ammunition. Much of 
this equipment must come from the 
“arsenal of democracy” in the United 
States. 

“Now that military events are begin- 
ning to overwhelm the enemy,” de- 
clared Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, “we need 
more than ever to make sure our fight- 
ing units have everything they need to 
finish the job, and finish it at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

This is where you come in. Your 
home can be an important part of the 
Victory drive against the Axis. Here’s 
how: From your home can come iron 
and steel scrap, tin cans, waste fats 
and paper, and particularly brown 
paper and cartons, urgently needed by 
the war plants. 

Accord to WPB Chairman Nel- 
son, steel mills and suppliers have on 
hand about 7,500,000 tons of scrap, 
which will. last only two months. This 
situation prompted him to launch an 
all-out nationwide scrap salvage cam- 
paign, which started October 1 and will 
continue through November 15. In ad- 
dition, we need to collect tin cans and 
fats at approximately twice the rate 
we have been collecting them in recent 
months. And war industry needs more 
waste pepe to make up a shortage in 
wood pulp brought on by a lack of 
manpower in our forests. 

Victory Scrap Banks” have been 
established in communities throughout 
the nation to collect enough iron and 


steel scrap to insure a steady flow of 
scrap to the steel mills. Just as blood 
plasma banks supply life-giving blood 
to our fighting men, so will the “Vic- 
tory Scrap Banks” be used to supply 
vital “scrap metal plasma” to our war 
production effort. ‘ 


You Can Help 
WPB officials recall the brilliant work 


of the nation’s schools in the scrap 
drive of a year ago. They again have 
asked the schools to enlist in a greater 
salvage campaign — the one the 
country has ever undertaken. Of the 
15,000,000 tons required for the 
“Banks” this fall, 3,000,000 must come 
from the farms and households of the 
country. School pupils are counted on 
to. get in a large proportion of this total. 
Last year they gathered an estimated 
1,250,000 tons. 

“Your School Can Salvage for Vic- 
tory,” a handbook of suggestions for 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers, has been prepared and distributed 
by the WPB and the Office of Educa- 
tion. Extra copies can be secured 
free of charge by applying to the state 
salvage executive secretary of any 
state. 


Scrap for Victory 


Steel is the backbone of our war pro- 
duction program, And iron and steel 
rege is an all-important raw material 
in the manufacture of steel. Half of 
every steel weapon used by our fight- 
ing men consists of scrap. In general, 
the process of steel making starts with 
the smelting of iron ore in a blast 
furnace. This burns the oxygen and 
other unwanted substances from the 
ore and leaves pig iron. The pig iron 
then is combined with an equal amount 
of scrap to make steel. 

ase gio be made out of*pure pig 
iron. But the substitution of a ton of 


scrap for a ton of pig iron helps con- 
serve precious stores of iron ore and 
other materials needed to make pig 
iron. Furthermore, we can produce 
steel from the usual mixture of_ half 
— half pig iron in less time than 
would be needed if nothing but pig 
iron were used. The reason is that 
scrap is steel to begin with. Electric 
furnaces, which are used to make the 
highest grades of steel, including alloy 
steel for armor plate, operate almost en- 
tirely upon scrap. 

If we don’t get in the scrap this fall 
the Army and Navy may be forced to 
cut down on the thickness of armor 
plates protecting ships and _ tanks! 
Think what that might mean to your 
brother, cousin or friend in the armed 
forces. 


The Important Tin Can 


The salvaging of tin cans is impor- 
tant not only because it provides tin, 
but also because of the scrap steel 
which is the foundation of each can. 
The Japanese now control about seven- 
tenths of the world’s tin supply. We 
receive a limited amount of tin from 
Bolivia, Australia, Africa, Wales and 
Alaska. Our reserves of this vital metal 
must not be allowed to dwindle. Part 
of the tin which we count on must 
come from salvaged tin cans. 

About 99 per cent of the material 
in a tin can is steel. The metal which 
comes from tin cans after the tin has 
been removed constitutes a large, con- 
tinuous and dependable supply of steel 
scrap. It is baled and in this form im- 
mediately can be used in steel furnaces. 
Tin cans also are used for the pro- 
duction of copper, our No. 1 critical 
material. 

At least 10 per cent of ‘the nation’s 
copper production results from the 
pera (separating) of copper 

om copper-laden mine waters. To 
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separate the copper from these waters, 


tin cans, which have been shredded, 
are dumped into the waters. The cop- 
per sulphate solution attacks the steel 
in the tin cans, which corrodes and is 
- broken up, leaving copper. About 35 
per cent of the tin cans now salvaged 
are used in such production of copper. 

Tin also aids in the preservation and 
transportation of foods. At sea, every 
sailor, coast-guardsman and marine 
eats food protected by tin. Our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
servicemen are the best fed in the 
world. Tin is one of the factors that 
makes this possible. 


“Pass the Ammunition” 


American housewives can help 
shorten the war by saving at least a 
tablespoon of used cooking fat and 
grease every day. These fats contain 
glycerine and glycerine is needed for 
gunpowder. We are short of glycerine 
—short millions of pounds of it — and 
America can help make up this critical 
shortage. If every housewife in Amer- 
ica would save and turn in only one 
pound of fats every month — that’s one 
— a “day —it would produce 
enough glycerine to make 500,000,000 
pounds of smokeless powder. So the 
slogan for today must be: “Save waste 
fats and pass the ammunition.” 

Before Pearl Harbor, we were get- 


ting more than 60 per cent of our im- 
ported fats, oils and oil seeds — more 
than a billion pounds a year — from the 
Pacific area. Coconut oil and copra 
(dried coconuts from which the oil is 
pressed) came from the Philippines, 
palm oil from the Dutch East Indies 
and Malaya, tung oil from China, and 


Japan and Manchukuo supplied perilla 


oil, The Japanese conquests in the 
Pacific cut off this vital supply of oils. 
The British also lost a large part of 
their supplies of fats and oils. At the 
same time the military needs of the 
United States and its Allies increased. 
Glycerine is a substance of many 
uses. It is particularly valuable to our 
war effort. Glycerine is a basic ingre- 
dient in the majority of our explosives. 
It is used in gun recoi] mechanisms, 
hydraulic equipment, pumps, ships’ 
steering gears and compasses, in depth 
charge release mechanisms, and in 
protective coatings for ships, tanks and 
guns. Fats and oils are the raw ma- 
terials from which glycerine is ren- 
dered. And unless measures are pressed 
to increase the supply, we will be 
faced with a shortage of millions of 
pounds of these vital fats and oils. 
Everything possible is being done to 
increase the annual supply — to replace 
that which has been cut off by enemy 
action. The farmers are increasing their 
acreages of high oil-yielding crops 
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(peanuts and soy beans) and stepping 
up their output of hogs. Imports of oi] 
and oil seeds from South America are 
being increased wherever possible. 


From Kitchen to Battlefront 


There is however, another important 
source of supply right at home. Enough 
fats and greases are thrown away or 
poured down sink drains every year to 
equal the total of oils we formerly im. 
ported from the Pacific area. 

Housewives are asked to use their 
rationed cooking fats and oils, and the 
drippings from meats over and over 
again until they have got all the food 
use out of them. Then they should 
strain these fats into a clean smooth- 
edged can (not a glass or paper con- 
tainer) and take each canful to their 
meat dealer. 

Fats and greases are mixed in huge 
kettles“ with an alkali— usually caustic 
soda — and boiled. This causes a solid 
mass of soap to rise to the top and the 
glycerine-bearing content settles to the 
bottom as a liquid. This liquid is drawn 
off and distilled into pure glycerine - 
a heavy, sweetish, slightly amber- 
colored fluid. The distilled glycerine is 

















































- then shipped to the munitions factories 


and other war plants. 


Wanted: The “Four Brownies” 


Contrary to general opinion, America 
is in greater need of salvaged waste 
paper today than ever before. The 1942 
drive to collect waste paper was so suc- 
cessful that more paper was collected 
than could promptly be sent to con- 
suming mills. As a result, the erroneous 
impression has been created that waste 
paper is no longer needed. 

Mills are in particular need of cer- 
tain types of paper known as the “Four 
Brownies”: 1, used brown paper; 2, 
used brown paper bags; 3, used cor 
rugated boxes; 4, used brown contait- 
ers (boxes, etc.). Unless we can supply 
the paper industry with 1,000,000 tons 
more of brown paper in 1943 than 
were supplied in 1942, the needs of 
the prem j forces for strong paper com 
tainers cannot be met. 

We don’t care to learn anything from 
the Nazis about education, government 
family life, etc., but we can learn & 
great deal about economy and salvag- 
ing operations from the measures they 


adopted to prepare for war. It is 


known that German resistance if 
World War I was seriously weakened 
by the shortage of fats brought on by 
the British blockade. As far back as 1937 
the Nazis made preparations to avoid 
another wartime shortage of fats. They 
installed grease traps in sink drains, 
rebuilt sewage systems to recover fats, 
boiled up animal corpses of all kinds, 
and they even organized children 1 
scour the woods for beechnuts. 
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Look at the record: Since the start 
of her war with China, Japan has lost 
more than 2,000,000 men. What about 
her losses of planes and ships? As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out to Congress 
on September 17, “We have taken a 
steady toll of Japanese war planes and 
Japanese ships— merchant ships and 
naval vessels. The odds are all in our 
favor—for we grow in strength and they 
cannot even replace all their losses. It 
might be called a simple mathematical 
progression.” 

Winning Production’s Battle 

How we are growing in strength is 
revealed in the same message. Accord- 
ing to the President’s figures, since May, 
1940, we have produced 123,000 air- 
planes, 2,380 fighting ships and auxil- 
iaries of all kinds, 13,000 landing ves- 
sels, 53,000 tanks, 349,000 airplane en- 
gines, 93,000 artillery weapons. Nearly 
half of these were produced during the 
first eight months of 1943. In addition, 
we manufactured and delivered from 
May, 1940, up to September 1, 1948, a 
total of 9,500,000 small arms (rifles, 
carbines, machine guns, etc.), 1,233,- 
000 trucks, and close to 26,000,000,- 
000 rounds of small arms ammunition. 
Our tempo of production is constantly 
increasing, as it is in Britain and in 
China; while in Japan, because of her 


HERE are tremors in Japan. And they 
are not caused by pia uakes. The 
Island Empire is jittery, and no efforts 
are being made to conceal it. Premier 
Tojo frankly admits the “gravity of the 
situation.” He appeals for greater effort 
and sacrifice to meet the impending 
blows. The sons of the Declining Sun 
have been forced to withdraw from the 
Aleutian Islands. In desperation, they 
are offering “liberal” peace terms to the 
Chinese, promising the return of all 
conquered territories except Manchuria. 
There are sound reasons for Japan’s 
tears. With the fall of Italy she now 
faces four-fifths of the world’s naval 
power. She is effectively cut off from 
all support from-Germany, her main 
ally. The decision at Quebec for greater 
concentration in the Far East, ap- 
pointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
to command the Allied forces in South- 
eastern Asia, the coming full-scale in- 
vasion of Burma—are factors which can 
0 hardly make the Japanese cheerful. 
More, the recent ied military tri- 
umphs in the Aleutians and the Solo- 
mons, capture of the important bases 
of Lae and Salamaua in New Guinea 
(which has been held by the Japs since 
January 25, 1942), the raid on Marcus 
Island some 1100 miles from Tokyo, the 
persistent bombings of Paramushiro— 
and the rays of the red sun ball are 
slowly shrinking toward their center. 
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The Burma Road, the one Yanks will have to travel 
again on their way to Tokyo. Now it’s in Jap hands. 
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Turning Point in the FAR EAST 


Burma drive due as U. S. outproduces Japan. 
Tojo warns his countrymen of long hard struggle. 


































put is declining. She can not produce 
enough to furnish replacements for her 
mounting losses. 

Coincident with the President's state- 
ment, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox revealed in London that the 
United States would launch as many 
warships in 1943 as our entire Navy 
possessed at the end of 1942. He also 
disclosed that out of the 7,500,000 tons 
of shipping the Japanese possessed at 
the start of the war, or had built or 
acquired since, 2,500,000 tons had been 

. Seventy per cent of this tonnage 
was sent to the bottom by Allied sub- 
marines operating along Japanese con- 
voy routes in the Pacific. 

Conservative estimates made by the 
American press show that Japan has 
lost at least 300 merchant ships sunk, 
including cargo vessels, tankers, and 
transports, besides many damaged. In 
addition, the Nipponese navy has suf- 
fered the following sinkings in the Pa- 
cific:,from 1 to 8 battleships, 6 aircraft 
carriers, 81 to 45 cruisers, and 95 de- 
stroyers. 


Chiang Kai-shek Confident 


All this is having its effect on Japa- 
nese morale at home and at the front. 
In China, on the other hand, the situ- 
ation is reversed. After six years of war, 
the 450,000,000 Chinese people can 
now for the first time see the proba- 
bility of victory. In an address to the 
nation on September 18, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek renewed his pledge to 
recover all lost territory. “Military de- 
velopments at present,” he dated. 
“are bringing us closer to the attain- 


iment of our aim. We are more confi- 


dent than ever of our ability to regain 
all lost territories in the northeast as 
well as to spare no sacrifice that this 
task may entail.” 

In reviewing United Nations progress 
in the prosecution of the war,the Gen- 
eralissimo asserted that the capitulation 
of the Italian Navy spelled “the ulti- 
mate doom” of Japan. “Now,” he 
added, “it is time for us to coordinate 
our efforts with those of our Allies in 
launching an all-front counter-offensive 
to bring our war, for which we have 
made such sacrifice in the last six years, 
to a successful conclusion.” 

Economically, the situation in China 
is still critical. Most of the industrial 
and agricultural areas have fallen into 
enemy hands. Although some 40 per 
cent of the industrial capacity has been 
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transported to the interior, the facilities 
are too small to meet the military and 
civilian needs of the population. 

China manufactures only infantry 
arms and light guns. All other military 
equipment, such as heavy guns, tanks 
or planes, have to be imported. Sup- 
plies from Russia ceased with the out- 
break of the Russo-German war in June, 
1941. Shipments from the United States 
continued until the fall of Burma a few 
months later. Since then only small 
quantities of arms and munitions could 
be sent by air from India. There is also 
an acute shortage of food and consum- 
ers’ goods. The Chinese people are look- 
ing forward hopefully to the reopening 
of the Burma Road by the Allies. With 
her huge reservoir of manpower, China 
could become the strongest member of 
the United Nations if she were ade- 
quately supplied with weapons of war. 
Large numbers of Chinese troops are 
being trained by American and British 
officers in India in preparation for the 
coming Burma campaign. 


Lend-Lease to Increase 


In a lend-lease report to Congress on 
August 26, 1948, the aid received by 
China, India, Australia and New Zea- 
land, from the beginning of the Lend- 
Lease Act in March, 1941, until June 
30 of this year, was announced as fotal- 
ing $1,133,000,000. China’s specific 
share was not disclosed, but it is ex- 
pected to increase considerably after 
the re-establishment of land and sea 
routes to that country. 

Important political developments took 
place in China last month. The execu- 
tive council of the Kuomintang, the 
dominant political party, met in Chung- 
king and elected Gunsiidiedians Chiang 


Kai-shek President of China for a term 
of three years. The Generalissimo is the 
ninth person to hold the post since the 
founding of the Republic in 1917. He 
succeeds the elderly Lin Sen, who died 
a few months ago. 

More significant for the future of the 
country was the Council’s decision to 
call a People’s Congress within one year 
after the war for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a permament democratic constitu- 
tion, This move wag in keeping with 
the program outlined by the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the “George Washington 
of China.” 


Forward Postwar Democracy 


In the diplomatic field, great strides 
have been made in establishing closer 
ties between China and her Allies. A 
major turning point was the participa- 
tion of Dr. T. V. Soong, Chinese For- 
eign Minister, in the deliberations at 
ye Prior to that, both Britain and 
the United States voluntarily gave up 
their “extraterritorial rights” in China, 
which set up special privileges for citi- 
zens of foreign countries. The Chinese 
people are also heartened by the bill 
before Congress to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

China’s relations with Russia are 
somewhat strained. Official Soviet pub- 
lications have recently accused mem- 
bers of the Chinese government of “ap- 
peasement” and “fascist tendencies.” 
Chinese leaders, on the other hand, are 
resentful of the presence of Communist 
armed troops in their country. In a 
statement issued in Chungking, Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek declared, “We 
should make it clear that the Central 
Government has not any particular de- 
mand to make on the Chinese Commu- 


nist party but hopes that 
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it will abandon its policy 
of forcefully occupyin 

our national territory an 

give up -their past tac- 
tics of assaulting National 
Government troops in vari- 
ous sectors, thus obstruct- 
ing the prosecution of the 
war. 

The first declaration of 
China’s postwar aims was 
made by Dr. T. V. Soong 
during his visit in Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago. 
His country, he stated, 
wishes to regain Man- 
churia and Formosa but 
does not claim Indo-China 
or Korea. “Naturally, we 
want to recover all Chi- 
nese territories,” Dr. Soong 
said, “but we have no de- 
signs on a single foot of 
foreign soil.” He refused 
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to commit himself about 
the Chinese attitude to- 
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ward Hong Kong which the British had 
held for over 100 years. He did express 
the hope that Korea would become in. 
peste by 

Overshadowing all developments in 
the Far East is the expected all-out of. 
fensive in Burma. This is believed to 
have been the major topic of discus. 
sion at the Churchill-Roosevelt Confer. 
ence in Quebec. The stakes are huge. 
In addition to reopening land communi. 
cations with China, a successful inva- 
sion of Burma would heighten Amer- 
ican and British prestige among the na- 
tive peoples of Asia. It would place at 
the disposal of the Allies large oil re. 
serves and numerous new bases for 
further offensives against the Japanese 
in Indo-China or the vassal-state of 
Thailand (Siam). It may also eventu- 
ally win back large wedges of land 
through Japanese-held territories to the 
China Sea. The opportunities for con- 
quest of Burma are better now than 
ever before. Allied control of the Medi- 
terranean, coupled with the surrender 
of the Italian Navy, has released most 
of the British and American fleets for 
action in the Indian Ocean and the 
southern Pacific. Under the command 
of Lord Mountbatten, the attack on 
Burma will be what Mr. Churchill 
called “triphibian”—by land, sea and 
air. 


It’s a Long Way to Tokyo 


At the same time, there seems liitle 
likelihood that General MacArthur in- 
tends to linger much longer in New 
Guinea. After the capture of Lae on 
September 18, he proclaimed: “With 
God’s help, we are making our way 
back.” His “way back” is aimed toward 
the Philippines, for the General of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan has sworn to re- 
turn. 

There are 4wo conclusions to be 
drawn from the situation in the Far 
East today. Both were stressed by 
President Roosevelt in his message of 
September 17. 

First, the war in the Pacific is far 
from won. “We must be prepared for 
heavy losses in winning that fight. The 
power of Japan wiil not collapse until 
it has been literally pounded into the 
dust. It would be the utmost folly for 
us to try to pretend otherwise.” 

And secondly, we are not waging two 
separate wars: one in Europe and an- 
other in Asia. “It is all One war, and 
it must be governed by one basic 
strategy.” 


Back the Affack! 
Buy War Bonds! 
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and The Pacific area, largest theater of 
ar in history, is about 10,000 miles 
ide and 5,000 miles long. As an ex- 
pmple of the 
aptured Lae is some 1,200 miles from 
e Japanese island-bastion of Truk. 
There are many roads that lead to 
Tokyo,” the President declared, “and 
€ are not going to neglect any of 
em. 
First, and shortest, is from the Aleu- 





great distances, recently 


{FOUR ROADS TO TOKYO 


tians by our air and naval forces, but 
also the most difficult because of 
weather conditions and Jap bases. 
Second possible route is from India 
over land and sea to Burma and from 
there by way of the Burma Road into 
China. Its obvious advantage is that 
China holds the largest land front 
against Japan. Chief cage am 
large Japanese forces are stationed in 
Burma and the supply route to the 
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Allied Army would be a long one. 

Third important route, directly from 
Pearl Harbor, would be largely a naval 
action. But first it’s necessary to dis- 
lodge the Japanese from their bases on 
the Marshall, Caroline and Mariana 
islands. 

Fourth line of attack is by “island 
hopping” from New Guinea northward 
to the Japanese pone F 

‘Strategy apparently agreed upon b 
the Allied nine i yt se 
attack by land, sea and air, a all 
four routes, 





AMERICAN. INSTITUTIONS 
| 3. The Frontier 


“What the Mediterranean sea was to the 
Greeks, breaking the bonds of custom, 


offering new experiences, calling out new - 


institutions and activities — that, and more, 
the ever-retreating frontier has been to 
the United States directly, and to the na- 
tions of Europe more remotely.” 


S° WROTE Frederick Jackson Turn- 
ef, half a century ago, in his famous 
essay on The Significance of the Fron- 
tier in American History. The essay was 
both a celebration of the frontier and 
a reminder that the frontier was no 
more. For over two hundred years the 
frontier dominated American historical 
development. With its passing we may 
be said to have arrived at a new phase 
of our history. 

What is this frontier, and why has it 
been so significant in our history? The 
frontier, Janne is the edge of set- 
tlement, the line where civilization en- 
counters the wilderness. When the Eng- 
lish: first came to America the wide 
continent was wilderness, and the first 


frontier was Jamestown and Plymouth. 


“Westward Ho!” 


Gradually the frontier crept inland— 
west to the Piedmont of Virginia, west 
to the Connecticut Valley, to the Hud- 
son. Then, with each generation it 
moved farther into the interior. It took 
a century and a half to cross the Appa- 
lachians and reach the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Ohio country. Then, with steamboats 
and, finally, railroads, it moved west- 
ward with increasing speed. It reached 
the Mississippi by the second decade of 
the new century, pushing on toward the 
Plains region beyond. By the mid-eight- 
een-forties the frontier line had reached 
eastern Minnesota, western Iowa, ,west- 
ern Missouri, Arkansas and eastern 
Texas. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. 
. Westward settlement, which had always 
heretofore been continuous, leaped the 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain 
barrier and went to the Pacific coast— 
to Oregon and California. Only gradu- 
ally, in the ensuing years, was the in- 
tervening space filled up. Settlement of 
the Plains and the Mountains had to 
wait for railroads, for new techniques 
of farming the semi-arid country, for 
barbed-wire fencing, and for the elimi- 
nation of the Indians as an aggressive 
force. By 1890 this process of filling in 
had been prance and the frontier 
was over. 

For two and a half centuries, then, 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


the American people were continuously 
coming up against the wilderness, 
adapting their institutions to a crude en- 
vironment. No other people has had 
quite this experience on so large a scale 
or over so long a time. And no other 
experience has influenced the American 
people as has this one. 


Pulling Up Stakes 


What is the nature of this influence? 
In the first place, the westward move- 
ment into a wilderness environment 
meant a continuous uprooting and trans- 
planting. The whole settlement of Amer- 
ica was an uprooting from the Old 
World and a transplanting to the New. 
This continued, of course, as long as 
large-scale immigration lasted. But the 
process was not complete with the ar- 
rival of the Europeans in America. It 
was repeated, again and again, for 
everyone who participated in the west- 
ward -movement. Our whole society, 
both East and West, felt the effects of 
this migration. It meant a constant agi- 
tation as people pulled up stakes, aban- 
doned settled communities, and went 
out to start anew, 

We know, today, how much read- 
justment is required when a few thou- 
sand workers move into some new war- 
industry community. But this is a move- 
ment from one settled way of life to 
another very much like it. How much 

eater was the disintegration when 
amilies moved from some settled com- 
munity, like the Connecticut Valley, to 
a distant wilderness, such as the West- 
ern Reserve region of Ohio? They had 
to transplant their civilization and to 
adapt themselves to new conditions. 

In the second place the frontier was 
a ys and, later on, a nationaliz- 
ing influence. Men and women of every 
state—of every nation for that matter— 
met and mingled along the frontier. Old 
allegiances were forgotten. The fron- 
tiersman was no longer a New Yorker 
or a Virginian or a Connecticut Yan- 
kee, but an American. The frontier 
looked, inevitably, to the national gov- 
ernment—for protection against Indians, 
for the establishment of a land system, 
for political organization, for internal 
improvements. New attachments were 
formed, of course, to the new com- 
munity or state. But the deeper and 
more lasting attachment was to the 
national government. 


In the third place the frontier was 
an influence for equality and democ- 
racy. On the frontier every man was 
pretty much on his own, What counted 
was his ability, his industry, his char- 
acter—not his family or connections or 
wealth. Few, indeed, had family back- 
ground or wealth, for those who did 
were not likely to migrate to the west. 
There was no place, on the frontier, for 
social or political distinctions. It is an 
exaggeration to say that American 
democracy was born of the wilderness, 
for much of it was inherited from Eng- 
land. But it can be said that democracy 
and equality flourished more prosper- 
ously on the frontier than in the older 
settled communities where class and 
economic distinctions had a chance to 
develop. 

Finally, the frontier provided a con- 
stant stimulus for social and economic 
change. Old institutions, built up over 
a period of generations and centuries in 
the East and in the Old World, had to 
be adapted, continuously, to new con- 
ditions. Men had to discover new tools, 
new ways of building houses, of trans- 
portation and communication, of farm- 
ing, of education, of providing law and 
order. The frontier made endless de- 
mands upon the ingenuity of men, and 
those who were most ingenious, most 
ready to ——- their old ways, were 
most successful. 

A good deal of the adaptability and 
flexibility of American character comes 
from this long frontier experience. A 
good deal of the American impatience 
with established ways of doing things, 
of the American readiness to experi- 
ment, of American spontaneity, comes 
from the fact that for most of our history 
there was a premium on these quali- 
ties. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Dwight David Eisenhower—U. S. A. 

Friendly, of sunm tion, Ejisen- 
hower secibiate dip! eget wth decision, 
daring with carefulness, a breezy smile with 
quiet courtesy, Kansan homeyness with 
modest dignity. With these qualities he 
has wel Britons and Americans into 
a unified, cooperative invasion team. A 
fine conversationalist, he interviews 50 peo- 
ple daily — from Arab sheiks to the ning 
of England. Won fame by building airfiel 
for the Philippines and by starring at 
Louisiana maneuvers; was Chief of U. S. 
War Plans Division. in 1942, organized 
our troops in England; was the brains be- 
hind the Bizerte drive and the Sicily in- 
vasion. He is bulky, trim, bald, unpre- 
tentious; got his pilot’s license at 47; hates 
red tape. 


Sir Henry M. Wilson—Great Britain 


Huge General Wilson, known at 62 as 
“Jumbo,” heads the armies of the Mid- 
dle East, recently united Grecian, Al- 
banian and, possibly, Yugoslav guerrillas 
under his command. When, in 1940, the 
Italians drove 55 miles into Egypt, Wilson, 
using special “Broom” (fast tanks to 
smash the enemy) and “ ” (in- 
fantry to wipe up) tactics, in two months 
hurled them back to El Agheila. Expected 


reinforcements were sent instead to Greece. . 


Then Rommel took over for Italy, smashed 
two-thirds of Britain’s desert tanks, in two 
weeks drove “Jumbo” back to Egypt. Wil- 
son was shifted to Palestine. 


James William Fulbright—U. S. A. 


“Everybody assumes that just because a 
fellow comes from Arkansas he can’t read 
or write. But that’s where they’re wrong.” 
James Fulbright, Democrat freshman Con- 


gressman from Arkansas proved he could 


write the important Fulbright Resolution 
passed by the House last week, which puts 
Congress on record as backing postwar 
international cooperation by the U. S. Born 
in Missouri of a well-to-do family, he went 
to the University of Arkansas, got his law 
degree at George Washington University. 
Banker, lawyer and business man, he was 
with the Department of Justice, headed 
investment and lumber companies, became 
President of the University of Arkansas 
at 34. He ran for representative on a “no 
more war” platform. 


Antonia De Oliveira Salazar— 

Portugal 

Portugal’s dictator, at 53, though un- 
married, has adopted two little girls. He 
works 17 hours a day (at $208 a month), 
has little social life. He says and means it: 
“I coldly do my duty.” Rising from farm- 
er’s son to professor of finance, in 1928 he 
became Premier by army request. He bal- 
anced Portugal’s budget for the first time 
since 1854, cut the death rate, boosted 
trade with Germany, backed Franco and 
got a non-aggression pact from Spain, set 
up a private army of Green Shirts, An 
ardent Catholic, he hates communism. 


GEN. MARK W. CLARK 


When Mark Clark was in England, 
in command of all U. S. ground forces 
in Europe, he was asked about a sec- 
ond front. “The sooner the better,” he 
retorted. “We are not here to sit on 
our back ends.” 

A strict disciplinarian, he limbered 
his Yanks on 25-mile hikes, hardened 
them to close bursts of gun fire, taught 
them to fight with any weapon, and 
from tank, truck, a or on +a - “s 

i on foot. Today he e 
sway to prove that wen are what 


IN COMMAND 


he modestly calls “Good.” For Lieut. 
General Mark Clark, now the youngest 
(46) three-star general in the U. S. 
Army, is in command of the 5th Army, 
in the thick of the Italian fighting. 

Six-foot, broad-shouldered Clark has © 
a long, lean face, sharp black eyes, an 
eagle nose. When touring battle lines 
he dresses in the same khaki as any 
soldier except for stars showing his 
rank. Holder of the Purple Heart and 
the D.S.M., he has simple ways: likes 
to fish, walk with his kids: Born in a 
New York Army barracks, his home has 
always been Army posts. 

A plebe at West Point when “Ike” 
Eisenhower was a 2nd classman, Clark 
is now Ejisenhower’s right hand man. 
Journeying 15,000 miles by sub, he 

elped prepare the North African inva- 
sion: confabbed secretly with the 
French, hid in a cellar when Vichy men 
snooped, escaped to the sub with his 
pants lost but the vital plans safe. 





Who's 


Sovfot« 


VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 


“When you want to know if Russia 
is on your side, watch Molotov.” This 
used to be a by-word among foreign 
diplomats. For Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov is considered the 
weathervane of Stalin’s foreign policy. 

His assignments have been so various 
as to make him appear at times friendly 
to Germany (during the Russian-Ger- 
man- pact period) and now, the friend 
of the Allies. Actually he has been the 
instrument of Soviet policy in each 
situation. He signed the Russo-German 
Non-Aggression Pact in 1939, visited 
Berlin in 1940, and yet, after Germany 
struck at Russia, it was Molotov who 
was chosen by Stalin to visit Roose- 
velt. : 

When the Germans attacked the 


STALIN’S UNDERSTUDY 


2,000-mile Russian frontier in June, 
1941, Molotov exhorted the Russians to 
fight against the “clique of bloodthirsty 
Fascist rulers.” In June, 1942, he 
arrived in London to sign a 20-year- 
British-Russian mutual assistance pact. 
Then he flew to Washington to sign 
a master Lend-Lease agreement and 
proclaim Russia’s full understanding 
with the U. S. on safeguarding the 
peace — according to the principles ot 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Born Skriabin — and perhaps related 
to the composer Scriabine — Molotov 
adopted his new name from “molot,” 
meaning hammer. Like a hammer, he 
has pounded his way in life by plod- 
ding, hard work. 

Starting as a Bolshevik during World 
War I, he escaped from Czarist exile in 
Siberia, fought with Stalin against 
Trotsky, and became Stalin’s most 
trusted friend and political supporter. 

Described as looking like a small- 
town Theodore Roosevelt, Molotov was, 
for 19 years, Premier of Russia, before 
Stalin took over this job in 1941. 

Of his present post he says: “The 
task of our foreign policy is to insure 
peace between nations and the security 
of our country.” 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


Italy. General Clark’s 5th Army pushed 
20 miles inland from Salerno, over rugged 
mountains to capture Campagna, while 
British seized railroad junction of Potenza. 
RAF bombers smashed important railroad 
tunnels in Southern France through which 
Nazi reinforcements funneled. Germans 
smashed docks of Naples, Italy’s second 
seaport, gunned civilians, and retreated to 
strong defense posts in nearby hills. Nazis 
abandoned airdrome, at Foggia on Adriatic 
front. 

Premier Badoglio, aes to Allies, 
called on Italians to fight Germans. Italian 
officers then led guerrilla bands against 
German supply lines. 

Corsica. Americans and French, smug- 
gled into Ajaccio by submarine, helped 
Corsican patriots roll Germans from western 
Corsica back to northeast corner. Yanks 
meantime occupied Sardinia. 

Britain. RAF and USAF bembers raked 
vital spots in Western Europe. 

Foreign Secretary Eden cleared Rudolph 
Hess mystery. No. 2 Nazi who landed in 
Britain by parachute in 1941 came with 
peace offer, in return for free hand in 
Europe, Russia, Iraq and former German 
South African colonies. ; 

Russia. Smashing the last Nazi bastions 
in eastern Ukraine, Red Army troops rum- 
bled to edge of Dnieper River, captured 
Smolensk, and stormed Kiev, two key 
cities of Hitler’s defense line. 


WAR IN ASIA 


New Guinea. Australians, after successes 
at Kaiapit and near Finschhafen, ap- 
proached Rabaul and Gasmata, New Brit- 
ain pivots for Jap action in South Pacific. 

Japan. Premier Tojo ordered — 
ment officials and unnecessary civilians to 
evacuate Tokyo, fearing U. S. bombings. 


WAR AT HOME 


Rationing. Shoe coupons must last six 
months instead of four, Seahanden Nov. 1. 
Home owners asked not to start coal fur- 
naces until Nov. 1. 

American Legion. Addressing Silver Ju- 
bilee, Chief of Staff Marshall said Army is 
ready to launch major attacks. Legion 
favors U. S. cooperation with nations hav- 
ing power to enforce peace. Warren H. 
Atherton, of Calif., elected new National 
Commander. 

Armed Forces. Bernard Baruch called 
on Congress to back Marshall’s request for 
draft of fathers. 

Politics. br Willkie a ia maga- 
zine, presented a 5-point liberal program 
for hejadlionn acts ald declared’ he will 
accept the 1944 Presidential nomination 
only on such a platform. 

Foreign Relations. House passed Ful- 
bright resolution. Washington announced 
drafting of first United Nations postwar 
agreement: United Nations Rehabilitation 
Administration, led by the Big Four —U. S., 
Britain, Russia, China. 

State Department. Lend-Lease ad- 
ministrator, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., a 
pointed Under Secretary of State, Rane 4 
ing Sumner Welles. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A Page of Tips and Tests. for Social Studies Students 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Vyacheslav ( ) “Broom and 
Molotov Dustpan tac- 


2. Henry Maitland tics. 
Wilson ( ) “George 
8. Sun Yat-sen Washington 


of China.” 
4. Bernard Baruch 


) “Hammer.” 
5. Dwight D. 
) 


“Dr. Facts.” 
Eisenhower Green Shirts. 


Four Star 


6. Antonio Salazar General. 


ll. THE FATHERS’ DRAFT 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F: 

1. Senator Wheeler approves the 
drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

2. Congress is a willing yes-man of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

8. U. S. is the only country in the 
world that recognizes a man’s children 
as a cause for deferring his draft. 

4. Mr. Baruch recommends the vol- 
untary pooling of workers where there 
is a shortage of labor. 

5. A bill has been drafted providing 
for compulsory national service. 

6. If a father draft bill were passed, 
President Roosevelt would be eligible 
for the draft. 


ili. CONTROL OF DEFEATED 
NATIONS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. An outstanding German democrat 
was: (a) Frederi¢k the Great; (b) 
Carl Schurz; (c) Bismarck. 

2. According to United Nations’ esti- 
mates, the number of persons. who have 
been killed by the Nazis or died in prison 
in Nazi-occupied countries is: (a) 75,- 
000; (b) 350,000; (c) 3,400,000. 

8. The activities of an AMG in Ger- 
many would include: (a) punishment 
of Nazi leaders; (b) supervision of dis- 
armaments; (c) destruction of Ger- 
many’s industrial system. 

4. The total destruction of German 
has been publicly opposed by (a) 
Stalin; (b) Petain; (c) Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

5. In spite of strong disagreement re- 


arding treatment of Germany after 

e war, Allied public opinion is unani- 
mous in placing the clearest responsi- 
bility for German aggression upon: (a) 
German people; (b) industrialists; (c) 
government officials. 


IV. TURNING POINT IN THE 
FAR EAST 


Write the correct word in each space: 

1. The Allies have recently cap- 
tured _______ and , two im- 
portant. bases in New Guinea. 

2. The executive council of the Kuo- 
mintang recently elected ——_____ 
President of 





China. 

8. Britain and the United States have 
given up their “ rights” in 
China. 

4, China's representative to the Que- 
bec Conference was > 

5. Discussin post-war _ territorial 
aims, he said that China wishes to re- 
OR. anne ee 


© READING SIGN POSTS 


THE FAR EAST 


Rosinger, Lawrence K., “What Future 
for Japan?” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 
XIX, No. 12, September 1, 1948. 

Bisson, T. A., Shadow Over Asia, a Head- 
line Book of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Johnstone, William C., The Changing 
Far East, a Headline Book of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

Barnett, Robert W., “China—America’s 
Ally,” American Council, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH SCRAP 


“Your School Can Salvage for Victory,” 
a handbook distributed free by the WPB 
and the Office of Education. 

For detailed information on metal scrap 
write to Edwin C. Berringer, executive 
secretary of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel, es Connecticut Ave., Washington 
6, D. C. y 

For full information on all phases of the 
government’s salvage program, write to 
Mrs. Betty B. Greco, Chief, Women’s Unit, 


War Production Board, Washington Gas 


Light Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 


prestige (prés tézh). Power to command 
dmirati 


a on. 
capitulation (ka pit i 14 shin). Act of 
surrendering in accordance with terms 
agreed upon. 
exhort (ég zért). To advise or warn 
earnestly. , 
Kuomintang (k60 6 min ting) 


Chiang Kai-shek (ché dng Ki shék) 
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The Night the Army 
Needed $166,000 


4g WAS eleven o'clock on Sunday night, January 18, 
1942, when Pearl Harbor was still a new and incred- 
ible horror. Wake Island had been engulfed, and Manila 
had fallen. Ravenel Gignilliat, vice president of the 
Liberty National Bank and Trust Company, of Savannah 
= Georgia, came home tired from a week end of winter 
fishing to be greeted by the insistent ringing of his 
telephone. 

Colonel W. K. Payne, finance officer at the Savannah 
Air Base, was on the wire, his voice sharp with urgency. 
“Thank heavens, you’re home!” he said. “I’ve got to have 
83 thousand dollars within the next three hours. Squad- 
ron officers must have another 83 thousand. Nothin 
bigger than a twenty, and at least one thousand dollars 
of it must be in change.” 

Gignilliat gasped. “Colonel,” he said, “tomorrow is 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday. It is a bank holiday. Every 
dime in my bank is behind a time lock that neither 
prayer nor dynamite can, open until nine o'clock Tues- 
day morning.” 

‘Tve already found that out,” said the colonel im- 
patiently. “I'm not calling on you as a banker. I’m call- 
ing on you as a friend. I ask you to find the money to 
speed a guest suddenly called away on—er—business. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“You do,” said Gignilliat. Hurriedly he began ringing 
up, one by one, sleepy bankers in every little town with-” 
in 100 miles of Savannah. But everywhere the answer 
was the same. Not a penny could be had until after 
Lee’s birthday. er 

Gignilliat reached for the phone to tell Colonel Payne 
it just couldn’t be done. Then he thought of how desper- 
ately those pilots were needed in the Pacific fighting to 
which they were obviously being rushed. Instead he 
called Hudson Edwards, manager of four local movie 
theaters, asking him to bring his day’s receipts to the 
bank. Then, still in fishing clothes, he sped to town. 

The puzzled Edwards was already at the bank, bur- 
dened with sacks containing several thousand dollars. 
Tellers Albert Garmany and Dan Parrish were roused 
from bed. The four hunched over telephones. 

Soon Alderman Pete Nugent arrived with $3,000 from 
his bakery. \City Treasurer Roy Carr rifled the City 
Hall safe for $10,000. Charlie Schwaner and J. E. Aver- 
ett, officials of the electric company, came in with $7,500. 


By Harold Martin 


Harold Snedeker of the gas company brought $4,500. 
Pajama-clad merchants began streaming in with funds. 
Mayor Thomas Gamble summoned guards from the 
police station. When armed guards from the air base 
roared up in a fleet of jeeps to take over this job, the 
police went out to spread word of what was up at every 
night-owl] hamburger stand, drugstore and juke joint. 

Money was dumped into three big wastebaskets set 
in the middle of the floor: There was no time for counting 
or receipts. A man would come in and throw down a 
roll of bills in front of Gignilliat. “Eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six dollars,” he’d say, and Gignilliat would toss 
it in a basket and write, “Joe Jones, $1,836,” down on 
a list. 

Soon the news started traveling by itself. A gambler 
handed Gignilliat $5,000. “Don’t put nothing down on 
paper,” he said. “Just keep the deal in your head.” A 
dusky numbers king dug up $12,000 from a back-yard 
cache. 

At two a.m., behind a rocketing jeep, Gignilliat, Ed- 
wards, and the tellers pulled into the air base. They 
dumped money on tables and started counting. Colonel 
Payne got his $83,000. Squadron leaders grabbed, in 
chunks of $2,000 to $3,000, the ration money that would 
take their men across the continent. 

In three hours, final calculations showed, $167,000 
had been raised to enable some fighting men to keep a 
date across the sea. When the Army’s checks were all 
cashed and every contributor paid off, the whole fren- 
zied transaction balanced out only two cents short. 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Copyright 1943 by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 





CONTROL 
OF DEFEATED 
NATIONS 


HAT attitude shall the United 

Nations adopt in dealing with 
the defeated enemy? In the case of 
Germany, most opinion is divided into 
several camps. 

A group at one extreme says that 
Germans are ruthless, brutal and mili- 
taristic. They must be completely and 
permanently brought under the yoke 
of submission. A few even demand that 
they be completely exterminated. 

A group at the other extreme says 
that most Germans are peaceful and 
law-abiding, did not want to start this 
war, and were led into it by an un- 
scrupulous Nazi minority that succeeded 
by trickery and corruption. They should 
therefore be treated leniently as soon 
as they rid themselves of their tyranni- 
cal bosses. In between these groups are 
various other shades of opinion. 


Punishing the Criminals 


There is no division of opinion on 
the treatment of the Nazi leaders who 
were responsible for the war and the 
cruel and needless atrocities against 
civilians. Those leaders, it is generally 
agreed, must be punished. 

Some spokesmen urge that the United 
Nations make the surrender of accused 
Nazi leaders part of the armistice 
terms. Then there can be no escape. 
It has been suggested that trials be held 
in the courts of the countries where the 
crimes were committed. A special inter- 
national tribunal might be set up to 
preside over the trials of the leading 
Axis officials. Whatever is done, it is 
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important that the spirit of impartial 
justice and the dignity of judicial pro- 
cesses should be preserved. A striking 
new book, The Day of Reckoning, by 
Dr. Max Radin, of the University of 
California, describes with realistic de- 
tail the course of a future trial of Hitler 
and his associates. 

The Inter-Allied Information Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, with the 
approval of the British and American 
governments, is gathering evidence 
against 10,000 fascist leaders who have 
committed atrocities. It has béen esti- 
mated that by the end of 1942 alone 
nearly 3,400,000 persons had been 
killed by the Nazis or had died in 
prison in the nine Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries. This figure does not include mass 
massacres nor mass shootings of civilians 
by Nazis in Soviet Russia. 

What, then, shall be done about the 
German people and nations, as distin- 
guished from their Nazi leaders? 

Some spokesmen among the United 
Nations, such as Sir Robert Vansittart, 


former Under Secretary of the British 


Foreign Office, believe that Nazism 
shows the German people in their true 
colors. They argue that the Germans 
will always—as they have so often in 


the past—cling to the belief that they 
are a “master race” destined#o rule the 
world. Adolf Hitler is only the latest 
of a long line of military autocrats, that 
included Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm II. These men— 
not Goethe, Beethoven, and Kant-— 
truly represent the German people. Ger- 
many, they say, is the cradle of modern 
militarism, And Dr. Richard Brickner, 
a psychiatrist, declares that the whole 
German nation is suffering from a form 
of insanity known as “paranoia,” which 
may-or may not be curable. 

People of thisschoel of thought main- 
tain that at the end of World War I, the 
Allies made a grave mistake in their 
treatment of the Germans. The peace 
terms were too generous. These spokes- 
men caution us not to make the same 
mistake again. They argue that force 
is the only thing that the average Ger- 
man- understands. Germany must be 
completely disarmed, treated as an out- 
law nation, and dismembered into a 
number of small states. Germany’s mili- 
tary and industrial power must be 
broken completely. No group must be 
allowed to exist around which military 
power may be rebuilt. 


Is Germany Curable? 


At the other extreme are those who 
believe that the Germans are no more 
aggressive by nature than the other 
peoples of mores The majority of 
Germans, they claim, have never ac- 
cepted Hitler’s ideas of conquest, propa- 
ganda, race hatred, and murder. They 
submit to the will of the Nazis because 
it is impossible for them to do anything 
else. Three hundred thousand of those 
who disagree with Hitler have already 
been imprisoned in _ concentration 
camps, and thousands have lost their 
lives for their opposition. When the 
Nazis, the militarists, and the power; 
mad industrialists who backed Hitler 
have been removed, says this up, 
Germany should then be seag 0s a 
partner among the nations and given 
her share of the responsibility of build- 
ing a new world order. 

This moderate group point out that 
the “Pennsylvania Dutch” Germans, 


THREE JOBS FOR PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS IN AXIS NATIONS: (1) Dispensing military justice under United 
Nations control; (2) Re-establishing education on democratic basis; (3) Trial and punishment of guilty leaders. 
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DISARMAMENT must control offensive weapons, land armies, heavy industry 


who came to-this country in search of 
religious freedom, founded one of the 
most peace-loving communities to be 
found anywhere. They remind us that 
the mass of German immigrants to the 
United States between 1848 and 1870 
was made up of liberals like Carl 
Schurz, who left Germany because of 
their resistance to tyranny. 


Where Will Stalin Stand? 


It is doubtful whether Russia will 
agree to the dismemberment or de- 
struction of Germany. On the eve of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, Joseph Stalin said: 
“It is not our aim to destroy Germany 
.. . But the Hitlerite state can and 
should be destroyed. . . It is not our 
aim to destroy all organized military 
force in Germany. . : But our second 
task is to destroy Hitler's army and its 
leaders. . . . Our third task is to destroy 
the hated ‘new order in. Europe’ and 
to punish its builders.” 

In his order of the day for February 
22, 1942, Stalin maintained that “history 
shows that Hitlers come and go, where- 
as the German people and the German 
state remain.” It has been argued that 
if Germany were dismembered into 
small states, the disunited parts would 
soon try to unite once more under some 
new leader. 

In general, the United Nations lead- 
ers, so far as they have expressed them- 
selves, intend to distinguish between 
Germany as a government and as a 
people. It is ee atie that for a num- 
ber of years, the Allies will not permit 
the state to become a powerful single 
unit. The German people will be treated 
as equals only if they show their will- 
ange to live at peace with other na- 
ons, 

The first step will probably be the 
establishment of a military government, 


on the order of the AMG, now at work 
in Sicily and Italy (see Scholastic, Sept. 
18, p. 8). This government would con- 
trol the civil administration of Germany. 
It would re-establish transport, public 
utilities, and food distribution. It-would 
also supervise total disarmament. The 
German armies may be demobilized on 
a gradual scale, Many of those that are 
kept mobilized may be used as labor 
battalions to help rebuild devastated 
areas of countries that were destroyed 
by the Nazis. : 

As part of Germany's disarmament 
it may be necessary to remove from the 
country much of the heavy machinery. 
Most of this will be returned to the con- 
quered nations from which it was 
looted. The industries left intact will 
not be allowed to manufacture muni- 
tions or war materials. They -will be 
operated under United Nations control. 
Some extremists even maintain that Ger- 
many should be reduced to a predom. 
inantly agricultural nation. 

Germany may be permitted a limited 
amount of foreign trade. This will 
enable the defeated nation to obtain raw 
materials needed for peaceful manufac- 
ture. The United Nations will probably 
not destroy Germany’s industrial sys- 
tem. But they will: make sure that it 
is used for peaceful purposes. 

Winston Churchill, speaking of the 
Atlantic Charter in a broadcast on Au- 
gust 24, 1941, stated: “Instead of try- 
ing to. ruin German trade. . . as was the 
mood of 1917, we have definitely 
adopted the view that it is not in the 
interests of the world and of our two 
countries that any large nations should 
be unprosperous or shut out from the 
means of making a decent living for it- 
self and its people by its industry and 
enterprise.” 

Once they have established military 
administration, the United Nations 
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resentatives will have the problem 
of deciding to what kind of German 
aig ag they should transfer author- 
ty. The Soviet Union, which has been 
critical of the policies of AMG, will un- 
doubtedly play an influential role in any 
— government of Germany.. 

ussia’s major contribution to the de- 
feat of Germany in the war, and her 
position on the continent of Europe 
give her a special interest in the post- 
war settlement. 

Some anti-Nazi German republicans, 
now in exile, feel that civilian authority 
ought to be entrusted to non-Nazi Ger- 
mans as soon as possible. Elections 
should be held, they think, as soon as 
a* constitutional convention can be 
called. In this way, the Germans would 
know that United Nations occupation 
was not dictated by revenge, that its 
object was the destruction of Hitlerism 
and the establishment of a democratic 
Germany. Further discussion of the 
problem of returning exiles will appear 
in Unit No, 6 on “Restoring Democracy 
by Re-education.” 

With few exceptions, everything that 
has been said about the control of de- 
feated Germany applies with equal 
force to the disposition of the other end 
of the Axis — Japan. Most Far Eastern 
observers agree that Japan, a semi-feu- 
dal state untrained in the ways of de- 
mocracy, and hampered by the probable 
breakdown of her economic system, 
will have to be occupied for an indefi- 
nite period. In the combination of the 
United Nations which would be called 
upon to deal with this problem, the 
growing power of democratic China 
will have to be reckoned with. The fu- 
ture of the Far East lies in China’s 
hands if the Western powers are wise. 

















Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


The Nazi Code 





PENICILLIN — 


party this month, an Army bomber 
flew from New York City to Macon, 
Georgia, carrying the last hope of life 
for Anne Shirley Carter, 15. Her one 
chance of recovering from a streptococ- 
cus infection was a tiny package of 
penicillin. 

Penicillin’ (pronounced pen-i-sil-in) 
is a yellow drug that comes from a 

‘een mold (a low form of vegetable 
fife) called penicillium notatum, simi- 
lar to the common mold on Roquefort 
cheese or bread. Yet penicillin is so 
valuable that the War Production 
Board has ordered nine U. S. chemical 
firms to build a three million dollar 
plant expansion and turn out more 
penicillin 

The power of penicillin was dis- 
covered by accident in 1929, by a Brit- 
ish scientist, Professor Howard Fleming. 
Fleming was examining a glass dish in 
which he was growing bacteria. His 
keen eye spotted an amazing thing— 
green mold on the plate, and all around 
the mold a clear ring, where the bac- 
teria had been slaughtered by the mold. 
Another “magic bullet” against disease 
had been discovered! 

But nothing was done at that time 
to make the “mold drug” available to 
doctors. It was not until 1941 that an 
Oxford professor, Howard W. Florey, 
carried on further experiments with 
penicillin. He found it to be so potent 
that one part of it in 25 million parts 
of water would stop the growth of 
bacteria. The work done by Florey and 
his associates has made it possible to 
manufacture penicillin. 

The War Production. Board, the 
Army, even the White House are 
swamped with letters from civilians all 
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over the country, pleading for a tiny 
bit of penicillin. But the supply at pres- 
ent is so small that only the most des- 
perate cases get a dose of the drug. 
Anne Carter got some = after all 
other drugs had failed to help her. 

People clamor for this cheese-mold 
drug because it is the most powerful 
weapon ever found against certain dis- 
eases. When it is injected into a vein 
or muscle, it helps kill the bacteria that 
cause throat and ear diseases, pneumo- 
nia, and infections of the bones and the 
blood. Above all, it stops many battle 
wound infections. Soldiers who before 
would have died, remain alive with 
penicillin. 

It will kill some bacteria that stand 
up against even the powerful sulfa 
drugs. It does not make the patient as 
sick as the sulfas often do. It is not 
weakened by pus—the dead cells in a 
wound. 

The reason penicillin is rationed is 
because it takes the mold twelve days 


Mold in center of culture plate 
has killed bacteria around it (clear 
circle), is attacking the remainder. 


SCIENCE 


As it grows, the green-grey, velvety 
rubbery mold produces the penicil- 
lin which flows into the liquid or 
jelly food directly below the mold. 


to secrete the magic yellow penicillin. 
The rubbery mold feeds on costly cul- 
ture media (jelly-like food containing 
inorganic salts and sugar) in glass 
bottles. Then it is filtered off, absorbed 
(sucked) onto bone char, purified, and 
put in ampules. If a scientist gets one 
gram—a mere pinch—of penicillin from 
20 quarts of media, he considers him- 
self lucky! 

So the supply on hand is small—not 
even enough for the Army. Only a few 
civilians can expect to get any. The 
man who has the grim task of listening 
to pleas from sick people all over the 
country, and then deciding who can and 
who can’t have a little life-saving peni- 
cillin, is a Boston hospital director, Dr. 
Chester S. Keefer. 

Penicillin does wonderful things, but 
the problem was to discover the chemi- 
cal agent that gives penicillin its disease- 
fighting power. Then it could be made 
synthetically in laboratories and be 
available to everyone. 

A short time ago, a New York biolo- 
gist, Dr. Gustav Martin, discovered the 
formula for acridine—a chemical that 
acts like penicillin, “pickling,” or heal- 
ing deep battle wounds more success- 

y than the sulfa drugs. The sulfa 
drugs starve bacteria by building a 
“wall” around them that cuts off their 
foods. Dr. Martin found that the acri- 
dines take all the air from around bac- 
teria, asphyxiating them. 

Then he found a new and rarer peni- 
cillin—penicillin B—that carries oxygen. 
It kills bacteria by giving them too 
much oxygen, burning them alive. Dr. 
Martin “believes that the killing power 
of the = penicillin is the opposite 
of penicillin B's and that the original 
penicillin may even be an acridine. If so, 
BACTERIA, WATCH OUT, synthetic 
penicillin is on the way! 

—Nancy GENET 





Mold enlarged: shows network of 
filaments with small sacs at tips. 
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Congress and the Fathers’ Draft 


O SOONER had Congress convened 
N for its fall session than the ticklish 
issue of drafting fathers was thrown into 
its lap. Congressmen and Senators, led 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, collided head-on with lead- 
ing Army and Navy officers, includin 
General George C. Marshall, Chief o: 
Staff of the Army and Admiral Ernest 
]. King, Commander in Chief of the 
U. S. Fleet. A joint session of the House 
and Senate Military Affairs committees 
convened at once. 

At first Wheeler’s bill for the defer- 
ment of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers until 
January 1, appeared to gain some Con- 
gressional support. That bill, introduced 
by Senator Wheeler before the recess, 
had been approved by the Senate Mil- 
itary Committee, in the face of an order 
for such inductions to begin in October. 
Then, the top-ranking military men 
warned that deferment might cost more 
lives in the long run. that the 
Wheeler measure seemed io lose 
ground, 

Some observers saw in the father 
draft debate an underlying question of 
great importance —the growing mood 
of independence on the part of Congress 
from administration guidance. It was 
felt that Senator Wheeler merely furn- 
ished the first major issue on which this 
new attitude of Congress could express 
itself. It is now clear that, but for some 
fast Administration tactics, the Wheeler 
bill would have been passed the very 
first week Congress was back on the 
job. 

James F. Byrties, Director of War 
Mobilization, saw the danger and acted 
promptly. As a result, debate on the 
bill was held up until new evidence 
could be presented to the committees. 


Need Million Men, Plus—Soon 


As for the father draft controversy 
itself, the Army and the Navy have an 
“out.” They merely demand that their 
quotas must be met, and on time; and 
do not insist where these men shall 
come from. That decision is up to the 
War Manpower Commission, under 
which the Selective Service set-up 
functions. There are, as it happens, 
more fathers serving in the armed for¢es 
today than perhaps we realize. Most are 
in the Navy. Last February when the 
Navy was composed entirely of vol- 
unteers, 85,000 officers and 174,000 en. 
listed men were married. Of this total 


ae 


By Creighton J. Hill 
Our Washington Correspondent 


35 per cent were fathers. At present, 
some 80,000 fathers are in the Army. 
During the last three months of 
1943, however, many more fathers are 
scheduled to be inducted into the 
armed forces than are now wearing uni- 
forms. The call is for a total of 1,221,- 
000 men by December 31. Selective 
Service officials declare that even the 
most scrupulous sifting of all possible 
registrants, apart from pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers, will leave the quotas about 
446,000 short. The fathers are thus 
scheduled to meet this deficit. 


“What About Those 4-F’s?”’ 


Supporters of the Wheeler bill, how- 
ever, ask that our military leaders be 
realistic. Some Congressmen want to 
know about the 400,000 young soldiers 
engaged in guarding bridges, highways, 
installations and public buildings. How 
about replacing them with unmarried 
men between 38 and 45 who were 
originally drafted and then released? 

Others question the total of 1,508,000 
men deferred from the draft because 
of employment in essential war in- 
dustries and agriculture. Could not this 


list reveal thousands who are not ac- 
tually irreplaceable? 

What about the 3,412,000 men in 
Class 4-F? Some of these men, it is 
argued, are rye emmy with 
slight physical disqualifications which 
could be waived or remedied. 

Still another anti-father draft argu- 
ment is that our chief contribution to 
winning the war should be material 
rather than manpower. We have recuced 
our war plant production totals so that 
men have gone into the armed services 
by millions, leaving huge gaps in pro- 
Foctibe and pene ¥ lines” . ; 


Watching the Baruch Plan 

It is argued that fathers are now 
being given the alternative of military 
service or war plant jobs. This brings 
up the troublesome question of com- 
pulsory national service legislation. The 
President has before him such a bill 
together with a message to Congress 
advocating its enactment. But he is re- 
luctant to regiment the nation’s entire 
manpower. That is why the recent sug- 
gestion of Bernard Baruch has met with 
such favor. Mr. Baruch recommends the 
volunteer pooling of workers in short- 
age areas, thus giving the producers of 

most essential war equipment first 
call. 

The plan is being tried out in the 
West Coast area. Since Congress does 
not want to deal with a national service 
act, the members are anxiously watch- 
ing the Baruch plan. 


Press Assn. 


General G. C. Marshall (speaking), with Admiral E. J. King at his side, 
warns Washington leaders of dangers if Congress delays father draft. 





THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDO 
NATHAN HALE (1255-1776 em 


"'l wish to be useful” 


NLIKE Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and other great 
Americans, Nathan Hale left 
no long list of achievements 
behind him. 

Nathan Hale was only 21 
when the British hanged him as 
a spy. He had little time to do 
anything but die for his coun- 
try. But in dying he set an ex- 
ample of courage and loyalty 
that inspires all Americans. 


Born in Coventry, Connecticut, mi 

and a graduate of Yale Univer- Ls beentegy be pee = porsgeindewndil 
ity, Nathan Hal i 
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The United States Government 
officially recognized Hale's 
services in 1926, 150 years. after 
his death, when a_ half-cent 
postage stamp was issued in 
his honor. 
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TOMORROW THE WORLD 


By JAMES GOW and ARNAUD d’USSEAU 


A scene from the current Broadway success 
about a Nazi brat and the trouble he brews 


THE SITUATION: Michael 
Frame, a professor in a large Mid- 
western umiversity, is a widower 
with an eight-year-old daughter, Pat, 
who is his best pal. Michael’s older 
sister lives with them and makes a 
home for the family, aided by the 
German servant-girl, Frieda. 

As the play opens, Michael’s neph- 
ew is about to arrive from Germany. 
This is Emil Bruckner, son of an- 
other of Michael’s sisters and of a 
great German thinker and political 
idealist, Karl Bruckner. A diplomatic 
negotiation has made it possible for 
young Emil, an orphan, to come to 
America to live with his uncle. 
Michael, who idolized Karl Bruckner 
and the things he stood for, expects 
great things of Emil. 

But when Emil arrives, he is arro- 
gant, rude and scheming—a thorough 
young Nazi. He antagonizes the 
loyal, though German-born Frieda. 
He denounces his own father as a 
German traitor, recites his record as 
it was told to him by the Gestapo, 
and finally, in a moment of vindic- 
tive rage, slits the portrait of Karl 


Bruckner which hangs above Mi- 
chael’s mantel. _ 

Michael, however, refuses to give 
up hope. He sends the portrait to be 
repaired. He even defends Emil to 
Leona, the young and attractive 
teacher who is about to become 
Michael’s wife. Leona, infuriated at 
Emil’s stubborn resistance to demo- 
cratic ways, can see no hope for the 
boy. 

Then, on Emil’s birthday, young 
Pat discovers him stealing the key 
to Mike’s laboratory, where impor- 
tant war experiments are in progress. 


Emil tries to persuade Pat not to 
tell her father what he has done. 


Not realizing the seriousness of her 
discovery, she teases Emil, threaten- 
ing to tell Mike. Then she skips down 
to the playroom to prepare for the 
birthday party. To silence her, Emil 
gtabs a heavy brass book-end, fol- 
lows her down the stairs and tries to 
kill her. Then the unwilling guests— 
three boys, Dennis, Butler and 
Tommy — arrive, bearing presents 
gloomily. Emil, now thoroughly 
frightened, does not even open his 
presents to see whether his dearest 
desire, a watch with an illuminated 
face, is among them. Instead he runs 
away, but is brought back by a Ger- 
man janitor to whom he had tried 
to give the key. 

Pat is badly hurt but will recover. 
Michael, now thoroughly aroused, 
tries to choke the life out of Emil. 
Only Leona saves the boy. In the 
scene which follows we see Leona 
talking with Emil. 


Leona: Dennis told me about your 
birthday party. (Emil looks away) You 
didn’t open your presents. 

Emi: I don’t want them. 

Leona: Well, I don’t blame you. It 
seems a pity, though. Pat went to a lot 
of trouble for that party. The boys 
didn’t want to come, you know. Pat 
bought the presents; all of them. And 
then she paid each boy twenty-five 
cents to come and bring the presents. 
(Emil gives Leona a bewildered look) 
She had to borrow the money from me. 
That’s how I know. It seems she spent 
everything her father gave her for the 
present she wanted to ye herself. 
(Leona picks up the st of the 
packages and appears to examine tt 
thoughtfully) Pat’s so affectionate. It 
was rather silly of her, wasn’t it? (She 
looks at Emil. Emil averts his eyes. 


As Leona looks on with mixed emotions, Emil opens his birthday present Leona walks over to the couch and 
from Pat. “A watch!” he cries incredulously. “With an illuminated face!” 


holds out the package) You may as 





well open it. (Emil shakes his head) 
Do what I tell you. Open it. (Emil takes 
the package reluctantly. Leona walks 
away. Emil looks at her, then down at 
the package. He nervously begins to 
open it. Leona turns around and 
watches him closely. Inside the outer 
tissue paper Emil finds a card. He stops 
to read it) What does it say? (Emil 
looks up at her) Read it to me. 

Emi (Reading): “For Emil—who 
will now know the time, but has yet to 
learn the score.” 

Leona: Oh; that’s very good, isn’t it? 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Mike helped 
her write that. 

Emit (Tremulously): It must be a 
watch. 

Leona: I suppose it is. Why don’t 
you look? (Emil takes off the last wrap- 
ping and opens the little case. He stares 
at the watch, then looks up at Leona. 
He is beginning to cry) 

Emit: With an illuminated — face. 
(He sobs, his face contorted with child- 
ish misery. With the watch clutched in 
his hand, he turns and presses his face 
into the pillows of the couch. His body 
is shaking convulsively) 

At this first sign of weakness in the 
young Nazi, Leona is set to thinking. A 
moment later Michael enters and calls 
Frieda to take the boy upstairs and pack 
his clothes. Michael then calls the police 
and tells them to come for Emil. 

Leona: Well, I suppose that’s that. 

MicuaEL: What else can I do? 

Leona: I don’t know, but somehow 
I can’t feel the police are the final 
answer. 

Micuak-: Is there any other answer? 

Leona: If it was up to me, I think 
I'd keep him right here in this house. 

MicuHaEL: I hope you're kidding. 

Leona: No . . . He's crying, Mike. 
He was crying like any other child. 

MicHaEL: Very touching. 

Leona: No, but it may be revealing. 

MIcHAEL: What does it reveal? Alex- 
ander the Great bawled like a baby be- 
cause there were no more worlds to 
conquer. 

Leona (Earnestly): Don’t you see, 
Mike? He shed tears. He’s actually by 
way of becoming a human being. 

MICHAEL: He's too late. 

Leona: I rey so, too, but I was 
wrong. There’s a flaw in his Nazi armor. 

MicHaEL: Youre being sentimental. 
The kid finally breaks down and it 
touches your heart. So you become a 
great humanitarian. Don’t be so gulli- 
ble, Lee. Of course the kid cried. It 
was the only device he had left. 


Leona: No, I watched him. He tried a 


not to cry. They did a good job on him, 
all right—those beasts. But there’s one 
thing they didn’t count on. 

MicHAEL: What? 

Leona: They couldn't quite kill his 
wanting to love. 


THE PLAY AND THE AUTHORS 


Ever since last April, New Yorkers 
have been enjoying a hit show which 
happily combines good entertain- 
ment with a serious idea. It is To- 


morrow the World, by James Gow- 


and Arnaud d’Usseau. A cast headed 
by Ralph Bellamy of the movies, 
Shirley Booth of stage and radio, 
and a couple of talented youngsters 
named Skippy Homeier and Joyce 
Van Patten, is still holding forth on 
Broadway, while road companies are 
bringing this provocative play to the 
cities of the West and Midwest. 


Scribners is publishing the play in 
book form. 

The authors of Tomorrow the 
World are ex-newspapermen. Mr. 
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Gow was motion picture critic of the 
New York World before he went to 
Hollywood and became a script 
writer. His success on the script of 
One Night of Love, the Grace Moore 
movie, led to his becoming typed as 
a writer of musicals. 

Mr. d’Usseau, who had worked as 
a newspaperman in Arizona, was also 
a Hollywood scenarist. When he met 
Mr. Gow he was anxious to escape 
from a series of detective film assign- 
ments. So the two wrote a screen 
comedy, sold it, and were then de- 
nied the privilege of writing the 
scenario because movie executives 
didn’t think they were comedy 
writers. In desperation they turned 
“to the stage and created an outstand- 
ing hit—Tomorrow the World. 





MicwaEt (Impatientlyj: What the 
devil are you talking about? 

Leona: Pat. 

MicuaEL (Incredulously): You're 
crazy. He crowns her on the head with 
a brass book-end, then you say he loves 
her . . . Do you think I'd consider for 
a moment having him in the same house 
with Pat? He can’t stay here. It isn’t 
safe. He’s dangerous. 

Leona: How does Pat feel about it? 

MicuaEL (A trifle shocked): You 
don’t think I asked her! 

Leona: So we just ship him off to the 
reformatory? 

MICHAEL: Yes. 

Leona: No. . . Oh, no, Mike. Right 
now, I don’t know any more than you 
how to handle this boy. But I know 
we've got to try. We can’t turn our 
backs. We can’t put him behind bars, 
nor simply wipe him out. You can call 
it pride, if you want, but I won't admit 
failure like that, and I won't let you . . . 
And it’s not just our problem. There are 
twelve million other children just like 
him in Germany. They can’t all be put 
behind bars. They can’t all be exter- 
minated. 

MicuaEL (Shaking his head): Ot 
course not. But what we decide for 
Emil Bruckner has nothing to do with 
postwar Germany. You're talking way 
up in the clouds. 

Leona: But don’t you see, Mike? If 
you and I can’t turn one little boy into 
a human being—then heaven help the 
world when this war is won, and we 
have to deal with twelve million of 
them! 

MicwaEL: All right, then. Heaven 
help the world. ‘ 

Frieda brings Emil back, ready to be 
taken away. Then she leaves the room, 
and Emil sits down stiffly and miserably. 

Leona: The police are very slow, 


aren't they? (She walks over toward 
the fireplace, glances at the back of the 
picture, then turns it around deliber- 
ately and looks at it) They did a very 
good job. You can hardly see where it's 
mended. (She turns and looks at 
Michael) Are you pons to banish the 
father along with the son? You'll have 
to, you know. You can’t forget about 
Emil, unless you get rid of Karl, too. 
Take his picture off the wall. Take his 
books off the shelves. After all, it was 
really his fault, wasn’t it? His and all 
the Germans’ that came before him. 
The sins of the children shall be visited 
upon the fathers unto the third and 
fourth generation. 

MicuHaEL: Lee, will you keep quiet! 

Leona (Mildly): Yes, Michael. And 
if the police would only come and take 
him away we could all have breakfast. 
couldn’t we? (Michael glares at her. 
Pat appears on the landing, and comes 
down the stairs. She’s in her bathrobe, 
and there’s a bandage on her head) 

Pat (Stopping on the stairs): Mike! 
Can I come down? (Emil stands up, 
and backing away waits for Pat to enter. 
For the moment, he is out of her line 
of vision) 

MicuaEL (Turning around in sur- 
prise): Pat! What are you doing out of 
bed? 

Pat: Well, darn it, I'm hungry. And 
Frieda didn’t bring me anything yet. 

MICHAEL:.You're a sick girl. Now get 
back up there. 

Pat: Oh, I feel fine. Please, Mike. 
(She proceeds to come down anyway. 
On the fourth step from the bottom she 
starts to jump, then thinks better of it 
and walks down sedately) Hello, Lee. 
Did you hear about me? 

Leona: Yes, dear. (She puts an arm 
around Pat’s shoulder) Here, we'll put 
you over on the couch. (Leona glances 
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Michael looks in vain for any good in his young Nazi nephew. 


toward Emil. Pat catches the glance 
and follows it. She sees Emil, and re- 
gards him with strong disapproval. 
Calmly she walks over to him) 

Pat: Emil Bruckner, you stink!! (Pat 
walks up to him) Really, you're the 
sneakingest coward I ever saw. (Emil 
takes the watch from his pocket, ex- 
tends it to Pat) 

Emi. (With humility, for the first 
time): I guess you want the watch back. 

Pat (Judiciously): Well, I certainly 
ought to take it back. But—no, you can 
keep it. But remember, I’m plenty sore. 

Emu: I'll remember. 

Pat: You'd better, or you'll really be 
out of luck. You won't have oes to 
play with. (The doorbell rings. Emil 
ooks at MicMhel, then at Pat) 

Emit: I think that is the policeman. 
They're going to take me to jail. 

Pat: Because you bo me on the 
bean? (Confidently) On, Mike won't 
actually let them put you in jail. Will 
you, Mike? 

But apparently Michael intends to go 
through with it. Emil tells them good- 
bye and starts to go. Then Michael 
speaks, 

MicuaEt: Emil. (Emil stops, turns 
around slowly) Emil, do you know wh 
we're sending you away? (Emil doesn't 
answer) .It’s because I don’t think 
there’s any hope. for you. You're lost. 
They did their job too well, the Nazis. 
They lied to you, day after day, year 
after year. They told you the same 
things over and over. Repetition! Repe- 
tition! They grooved your brain. They 
turned you into a sly, clever puppet. I 
doubt that even now you realize the 
kind of creature you are... Am I 
wrong? Have you anything to say for 
yourself? (Emil doesnt answer) Do you 
still feel that you’re a superior martyr? 


Do you still believe that your fascist 
cause is invincible? 

Emi: I do not understand. 

MicHaEL: I mean don't. you know 
you're mae : . . There are no ques- 
tions you'd like to ask as a member of 
the Master Race? . . . You're quite satis- 
fied with yourself? Give us that record 
about your father again. Is it still clear? 
Is it still sharp? 

Emit: What? 

MicwaE.: Go on. Tell us about your 
father. In 1918 Karl Bruckner— 

Emu: In 1918 Karl Bruckner be- 
trayed Germany on the home front. He 
fomented revolution. If it had not been 
for him and the Jewish Bolsheviks, Ger- 
many would have won the war. He was 
one of those—(He falters) 

Leona (Watching him closely): Go 
on, Emil. Tell us. 

Emi: My father was one of those 
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who made Germany weak. He was re- 
sponsible for the inflation and the Com- 
munists. He was responsible for—(He 
falters again) 

MicHaEL: Why are you stopping? 

Leona: Go on! Your father was a 
traitor to the Third Reich! Go on! 

Emit: He was one of those respon- 
sible for the Versailles Treaty. My father 
was a coward— He— 

The boy is unable to continue his 
well-learned speech. On the verge of 
hysteria he confesses his doubts of Nazi 
teachings. 

MicuaEL (Gently, firmly): Why 
were the Nazis afraid of Karl Bruckner? 
Why, Emil? Why? That’s what you've 
got to ask. Every time anybody tells you 
anything, you've got to ask why! In our 
country we're not afraid of questions. 
We want people to ask questions. . . 
Lee says you can be turned into a hu- 
man being. Pat seems to think so, too. 
Perhaps they’re right. (Very quietly) 
But get this straight, Emil. What hap- 
— is really up to you. You can be a 

ecent member of society, if you want 
to. But if you insist on being a Nazi, 
we're just as tough as you are, and a lot 
tougher. We'll destroy you—along with 
your Nazi soldiers . . . You have your 
choice. (To Leona) We're going to 
keep Emil here. (Leona nods) I'll tell 
the police we don’t need them—and 
then we'll have breakfast. 

Emil is to have an opportunity to be- 
come a democratic citizen of the United 
States. As the family goes in to break- 
fast, he loiters behind and reverently 
places his father’s portrait in its place on 
the mantel. 


Reprinted from Tomorrow the World, 
by James Gow and Arnaud D’Usseau, 
by permission of the authors and of 
Theron Bamberger, producer. ALL 
RIGHTS RESERVED. 





The university caretaker returns Emil to his uncle’s house and exposes 
the boy before the skeptical housemaid and a mistrustful, angry Michael. 





POEMS ta 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
\Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today’a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


ABOUT THE POEMS 


A small, slow-moving stream broadens out over the 
meadows on each side of the narrow stone bridge where 
we stand, Across the meadows we can see a large, old- 


fashioned house surrounded by trees. It is a peaceful scene,_ 


a scene such as we might find in many villages in the United 
States. The only difference is that the bridge is Concord 
Bridge, the house “The Old Manse.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson lived for a time in “The Old 
Manse” before he moved to a new home nearer the center 
of Concord. Later his friend Hawthorne lived in the old 
house and wrote Mosses from an Old Manse. From a win- 
dow of the house Emerson’s minister grandfather had 
watched the battle where “the embattled farmers” fired 
“the shot heard round the world,” and then he had joined 
them as their chaplain. Emerson was chosen to write the 
dedication of the new stone bridge when it replaced the 
old wooden one. ; 


remember 


From the “Voluntaries” 


In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight, — 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


Emerson was thinking of the boys in the Civil War when 
he wrote the poem quoted here, one of a series of poems 
called “Voluntaries.” The poem is as applicable today as 
when he wrote it, although some of the wording is anti- 
quated. The truth of the last four lines of the poem has 
probably never been stated better, certainly never more 
succinctly. 

Emerson was a master ot terse expression. Another 
quatrain we remembef today is in the poem “Sacrifice”: 

“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
“‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.’” 

Like Walt Whitman, Emerson was an original thinker, 
although more conventional than Whitman in expression. 
You remember that he instantly recognized Whitman's 
genius when the rest of the world scorned it, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson | 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was the 
center of a famous literary group— 
the Concord School. Bronson Al- 
cott, whom Emerson called in his 
diary a “tedious archangel,” lived 
just down the street in the -house 
which his daughter Louisa later 
made famous in Little Women. 
Thoreau lived with Emerson after 

his experiment as a solitary hermit on the shore of Wal- 
den Pond a few miles away. Margaret Fuller and Haw- 
thorne completed the group. 

In Concord too came Emerson’s greatest sorrow—the 


death of his little son Waldo. It was to escape from the 
scene of an earlier sorrow, the death of his first wife at 
the age of nineteen, that he had come to Concord. Be- 
fore this he had been a minister in Boston, where he 
was born in 1803 and where he lived when he attended 
Harvard. Four years after the death of his first wife, he 
remarried and established his home in Concord. 

The lecture tours by which he chiefly supported his 
family took him on many trips throughout the United 
States. He visited Europe and met Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Carlyle. With Carlyle he corresponded for 
forty years. He died in Concord in 1882 and was buried 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, just outside the village. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 5. Control of 
Defeated Nations 


After the war the defeated nations 
must be convinced that crime does not 
pay. Leaders can and should be tried 
and punished. But the entire German 
people will be on trial to determine 
their fitness to contribute to a peaceful, 
productive world order. Do they de- 
serve another chance? How much free- 
dom should they be given? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Do you think the German people 
share the war guilt of the Nazi leaders? 
(b) What contributions has Germany 
made to science, music, and, literature 
in the past? (c) Compare different 
types of Germans such as the Prussian 
and the Bavarian. (d) Why did democ- 
racy in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic fail? (e) What mistakes did 
we make after World War I (See Unit 
1, Scholastic, Sept. 18)? (f) Discuss 
Winston Churchill’s statement that it is 
not to the interest of Great Britain and 
the United States or of the world to 
have any large nation unprosperous. 


Topics for Further Study: 

1. The unification of Germany in the 
19th century. 2. The great German in- 
flation following the last war. 


They Fought for Freedom: Nathan 
Hale 


Few spies become national heroes. 
Nathan Hale is an exception.. What 
claim had he to this honor? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Why did Hale become a spy? 
(b) Are all motives for acting as a spy 
equally admirable? (c) Why would so 
young a man be chosen for spy duty? 
(d) How had Hale proved his loyalty 
and courage before he became a spy? 
(e) Hale’s Tory cousin accused him 
and brought about his capture. Discuss 
the conflict between loyalty to one’s 
family and to a cause in which one 
believes. (f) Compare the qualifications 
and methods of a spy in the present 
war with those of an American Revo- 
lutionary spy. (g) What kinds of in- 
formation do spies obtain? (h) How 
can the average American protect~ the 
country against enemy spies? 

Special Report: 

Find out about the anti-espionage 
soto of the FBI and ‘report to the 
class. 


The Hague Convention IV, 1907, de- 
fined a spy and set up rules for his 
punishment. Report to the class on this 
international agreement. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Back the Attack with Scrap 


Boys and girls in high school can’t 
join the army, navy, or air force, but 
they fire the guns and drop the bombs 
by “remote control” by feeding scrap 
into munition factories. Those plants 
must be well fed. We must step up our 
scrapping spirit: 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What essential raw materials 
have tty conquests cut off from the 
Allies? (b) How is scrap metal re- 
claimed for war use? (c) Why is there 
a paper shortage? (d) How have book 
and newspaper publishers cut down 
their paper consumption? (e) In what 
ways does bacon fat go to war? (f) 
How can you cut down waste in your 
own home and school? 

Things to Do: 

Write to Washington for materials 
listed on the quiz page. Study them 
carefully and report ways in which you 
can fit into the general drive for scrap 
collection. 

Have a meeting at which groups tell 
what they did in last year’s scrap drive. 

Ask the students to make check lists 
of things to look for at home and to go 
over them with their parents to je 
sure that nothing useful is thrown out. 
Ask neighbors who have no children to 
save scrap for you. 


Sy 
COMING NEXT WEEK 


(October 18-23 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

War Makes U. S. Leading Maritime 
Nation of World. 

Yugoslavia—Key to Allied Invasion 
of the Balkans. 

Inside Washington: The Fulbright 
Resolution. 


For English Classes 

“Celestial Is the Real Thing,” an 
essay on Aerial Navigation by rge 
Sessions Perry. 

Letter from Sicily (a real soldier 
letter). And a new contest for letters 
to and from students and their friends 
and relatives in the armed services. 

oo to Jack,” a story by Yuri 
Suhl. 


For All Classes 

Postwar World: Unit 6: Reeduca- 
tion of Axis Peoples. 

They Fought for Freedom: General 
Nathanael Greene. 


American Institutions: 3. The Frontier 


Many of our ancestors acted on the 
advice, “Go West, young man.” They 
went into untried country, staked out 
claims and built up communities. They 
faced new problems and fought a win- 
ning battle against hardship and loneli- 
ness and rival claimants. And we inherit 
their blood and their spirit. What part 
do they play in our lives? 


Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What personal qualifications did 
success on the frontier demand? (b) 
Imagine that you have exchanged your 
present home for a frontier life. What 
would you give up? (c) What would 
you have to learn? (d) Why was the 
early movement westward compara- 
tively slow? (e) What problems were 
common to all frontier communities 
and which varied depending on local- 
ity? (f) Discuss the relative importance 
of women in a new settlement and in 
an established society. (g) What is the 
early history of your home town? 


Things to Do: 

Your ancestors may have come to 
America long ago or very recently. Find 
out all you can about when and why 
they came, where they settled, what 
they did. You may have their diaries or 
letters and pieces of furniture or jew- 
elry which they brought with them. 
Your parents can probably tell you 


stories about them. Write an imaginary — 


diary or journal of one of them. 

Life Magazine for Sept. 6, 1943, de- 
scribed “collage,” pictures illustrating a 
complicated subject made by pasting 
together bits of newspaper and maga- 
zine pictures in a pattern. Make a col- 
lage giving your impression of frontier 

e. 

Turning Point in the Far East 

From Pearl Harbor to October, 1943, 
the tables have gradually turned in the 
Pacific. The Allies have launched a gi- 
gantic offensive against Japan’s empire. 
On the eve of the next big push we can 
take stock of conditions in the East. 


Topics for Discussion: 


(a) How does the surrender of Italy 
strengthen the Allies in the Pacific? (b) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. Who’s Who: 2, 8, 1, 4, 6, 5. 

Il. The Fathers’ Draft: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-T; 6-F. 

III. Control of Defeated Nations: 1-b; 
2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

IV. Turning Point in the Far East: 1- 
Lae, Salamaua; 2-Chiang Kai-shek; 4-ex- 
traterritorial; 4-T. V. Soong; 5-Manchuria, 
Formosa. 
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What is Japan’s present war materials 
situation? (c) What assistance has 
China received from other United Na- 
tions? (d) What recent developments 
would intensify Japan’s fear of defeat? 
(e) What steps has China taken toward 
a stable order within her own boun- 
daries after the war? (f) What is the 
significance of the fact that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have given up 
their “extraterritorial rights” in China? 
Map Study: 

(a) Trace the Burma Road. How did 
its capture by the Japanese affect 
China’s war effort? (b) Study the loca- 
tion of the Philippines with reference 
to our responsibility to defend them. 
(Refer to “U. S. Foreign Policy,” Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 4.) (c) What Chinese terri- 
tory has Japan occupied? (d) How far 
is Japan from KiskaP (e) Show why 
Russia has avoided war with Japan. (f) 
Describe the topography of inner China. 
How has it encouraged political turmoil 
and civil war in China before World 
War II? (g) Discuss the strategic im- 
portance of Allied capture of Lae and 
Salamaua. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 


Previous reading exercises suggested 
in these pages have been designed to 
help you find out which of your pupils 
are the slowest readers and which ones 
read rapidly but with little comprehen- 
sion. These are the two groups you will 
now want to approach with remedial 
drills. For the first of these two groups 
—the slow readers —the following ex- 
ercise is intended. 


At the Twilight’s Last Gleaming 

This article by Cornelia Fort is 
simple and direct enough to be readily 
understood by most pupils. However, 
slow readers, though they finally do 
win through to.some sort of compre- 
hension, find the going rather laborious 
on even the simplest reading matter. 
This is because they get bogged down 
over words, phrases, and sentences in- 
stead of being carried along by ideas. 

To help correct this mental myopia, 
drill your slowest readers in the busi- 
ness of picking out phrases — groups of 
related words which go together to 
form ideas. Begin by pointing out to 
them that the first sentence, though 
rather long, actually contains only 
three basic elements: subject — “I,” 
verb— “knew,” and direct object of 
verb. Ask one pupil to answer the ques- 
tion, “I knew what?” by reading from 
the paragraph. This long series of 
words, the class should now be shown, 
merely functions as the direct object of 
the verb. 

Now break down the long series of 
words — “before the organization was 


tee ee 


anything” will be seen to form a 
win mo gh oup; proceed with “but a 
radical idea,” “in the minds,” and “of 
a few men.” As soon as pupils begin 
to grasp the system, allow them to pro- 
ceed through the entire article if they 
wish to. Establish this as a generally 
effective practice for them to try in 
their silent reading. They should dis- 
cover that they are carried along 
through difficulties of minor importance 
by the very swing of the prose. 

Note: This exercise is not recom- 
mended for readers whose chief dif- 
ficulty lies in their inability to under- 
stand general ideas. Instead it is in- 
tended as an aid for those who may be 
“unable to see the forest for the trees.” 


Old History, Young Blood 


Use Miss West's article for an exer- 
cise with pupils who may be inclined 
to read too fast and to sacrifice com- 
prehension. A very common fault 
among readers of this sort is a tendency 
to take one quick glance at a word, 
accept the mind’s first impression, and 
rush on to new and even more quixotic 
skirmishes. Above all, these pupils 


* need to be made aware of the integrity 


of words. They need to know some- 
thing about how words are built and 
why there are shades of meaning. They 
cannot be allowed to continue mistak- 
ing sacred for scared, pernicious for 
precious, conscience for conscious, and 
sO on. 

Here are ten words from “Old His- 
tory, Young Blood.” Put them on the 
board and discuss them with the pupils, 
noting especially their use in the 
article. Points to be emphasized in the 
discussion are added here. 

maim — note relation to mayhem. 

frustration — substantive form; study 
the verb. 

kostels — difference between hostel 
and hotel should be noted; former 
more closely related to hospital. 

exhorted — Latin students will see 
the hortatory (imperative) mood. 

provincial—from the provinces; 
thus, small-townish, rural. 

tedium — pupils will know the more 
common tedious; note pronunciation 
of both words. 

deficiency — efficiency, 
should also be considered. 

automaton — literally, selt-moving. 

dynamic—dynamo, dynamite; physics 
students know special meaning. 

infamies — note relation to infamous 
and therefore to famous, as opposed to 
notorious. 


DISCUSSION 
Tomorrow the World; Old History, 
Young Blood; Round Table 

All three of the above-named selec- 
tions furnish valuable ideas for a dis- 
cussion of the postwar world. If you 


proficiency 


received a copy of our Teachers’ Guide 
to a Study Unit on the Postwar World 
(free on request), you will find there 
many practical a eee for the con- 
sideration of the three major problems 


‘brought up by these three selections, 


namely: re-education of young totali- 
tarians; gainful employment and a high 
economic standard for all; and under- 
standing between races. 

It is suggested that your class discus- 
sion of these problems be held in the 
form of a round table, to be followed 
by an open forum. Thus the lessons of 
courteous and thoughtful listening as 
well as forceful and effective speak- 
ing may be taught. Here are some ideas 
which you may wish to include in your 
discussion: 

1. In Tomorrow the World, Michael 
points out that Americans are always 
asking why. Show how this is perhaps 
even more true of youth than of older 
people and indicate how it is a hopeful 
thing for the future. 

2. What characteristics of Emil’s 
nature are perhaps’ common to all 
human nature? How can these char- 
acteristics be utilized to worthy rather 
than subversive ends? 

8. Were any of Emil’s ‘characteristics 
strictly national? Is there any reason to 
believe that Germans differ Bo Amer- 
icans except in their customs and habits 
of thought, their background and train- 
ing, their acquired characteristics? 

4. How can the economic security 
of the future be made a reality with- 
out the bitterness of revolution? Is 
youth inclined to impetuous action or 
to considered judgment? Can we lear 
any lessons from our own shortcom- 
ings? 

5. What influence will youth have 
in helping to eliminate racial prejudice? 
Why is this problem peculiarly the con- 
cern of youth? 


WRITING 


Randy Weaver Runs for 
President (14) 


After reading this story and talking 
about it, pupils should be assigned to 
write on one of the following topics: 
“How I won (or Lost) a School Elec- 
tion”; “Randy Weaver’s Speech”; “The 
Importance of School Elections in 
Teaching Democracy”; An Argument 
for (or against) Campaign Speeches”; 
“I Cannot Tell a Joke”; “My Speaking 
Debut, or What Happened to My 
Adam’s Apple?” 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. D, A, B, C. 

II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

III. 1-b; 2-a; 8-c. 

IV. J, k, D, B. 

Words to the Wise: 1-c; 2-h; 3-k; 44; 
5-b; 6-p; 7-d; 8-l; 9-i; 10-a; ll-e; 12-; 
13-0; 14-n. e j 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
NO.SE and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications ... . in 
the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
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@ Range Nook in Betty 
Crocker Kitchen. Gay checked 
gingham ruffle. Colorful pottery 
on mantel. Shining copper cookie 
molds from Sweden. 


@ Measuring cupboard with 
equipment for measuring, sifting, 
etc. Spoons, cups, spices, flavor- 
ing, etc., on doors. Shelves for 
cereals and sifter bins for flours. 


for assistance. More work in developing recipes, menus, 
and cooking helps to meet war-time needs nutrition- 
ally, economically, and gastronomically. Recently, the 
Home Service Department again burst out at the seams. 
These pictures give a glimpse into the new enlarged 
home of Betty Crocker and her staff. 


‘istics 
on to 
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= Warg ed 


-_| to help America eat right! 


9 
: Once again the “‘housing problem”’ is licked! That’s 


lea how the Betty Crocker staff view their new enlarged 
com- quarters. Like Topsy, this Home Service Department 


of General Mills just grew. And grew! Today its out- : 
— put has increased tremendously. More product testing Gener al Mills, l nc. 
ein MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


pea to be done. More requests from housewives, and others, 
“Kicchenetested,”* Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, and “*Betty Crocker”’ are 


tegistered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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@ New Sampling Bar. Before 
recipe ideas are sent to “home in- 
surance testers,” they are tested, 


@ Maple Corner Cupboard in 
Early American dining room 
displays interesting pieces of 


king p < t and judged, by members of the Early American glass and china. 
Ee Betty Crocker staff. A cozy, home-like dining room. 
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CLEAN UP SALE 


of Books Your Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 
for ONLY $1.00 


Originally sold for 25¢ and 50¢ each 


WE'RE CLEARING OUR SHELVES of the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed 
below. Each of these books and booklets 
was prepared for classroom use 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. fi 
chance to get copies for each of students 
at the low price of 10¢ each—10 for $1.00— 
when ordered in quantities of 10. Take ad- 
vantage of this bargain offer today. 

Your Selection—10 copies for ONLY $1.00 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev- 
eral years ago but 
still right up to date 
except for the listing 
of members of the 
76th Congress. 32 
pages with many pho- 
tographs and easy-to- 
understand diagrams. Excellent for civics, 
history and government classes. Original 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated onal study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 
graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
cover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 


Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to impenve their 





compiex, bullying, in- 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people, 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusi: illustrations. 
Origi: price was 25c. 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” 
by Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the 
Eagles” and “A Slave of Cataline.” This 
story of the rise and fall of another Roman 
Empire is particularly timely now that 
Rome is in the headlines again. 32 pages. 
Illustrated with many drawings. Origina/ 
price was 25c a copy. 


ONLY LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL 
AVAILABLE—ORDER TODAY 








Baa Se RP PSR ee ee ee ee 
Use This HANDY ORDER COUPON 
SCHOLASTI : BOOKSHOP re 10-11-43 
A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for the following SCHOL- 
ASTIC BOOKSHOP So at the spe- 
cial clearance price 10 copies for $1.00: 


copies CONGRESS AT WORK 
———copies LAND OF LIBERTY 
— YOUR P. Q. 


( a Quotient) 
copies THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


Name 
School 
Street Address 
City P. O. Zone No.___ 


State 
Please send money order or check. 























OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Short Cuts to Information, y Zaidee 
Brown should be in every school library. 
Teachers will find it a guide to new and 
valuable materials: sources of book infor- 
mation, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
library aids, pictures, slides, phonograph 
records, radio, films. Addresses and prices 
are given. Much of the material listed is 
inexpensive and all of it is easily available. 
(H. W. Wilson Company, 25c.) 
a See, ee 
Some abbreviation in common use may 
have been omitted from Abbrevs. (A Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations) by H. J. S. ( Her- 
bert John Stephenson), but we haven't 
found it. Among those present are terms 
legal, medical, theatrical, mathematical, 
religious, military, naval, aeronautical, sci- 
entific, political, social and technical. 
Especially timely is a list of federal 
agencies. Useful to have at hand if library 
funds permit. (Macmillan Co., $1.75.) 
2-4 
The Headline Books of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association are well known to Scho- 
lastic readers. Number 41, The Changing 
Far East, by William C. Johnstone (25c) 
surveys the relations of East and West 
from the time of early journeys in search 
of spices and silks down to the present. 
It outlines the modern development of 
China and Japan, Japanese expansion since 
ne. — _— solutions of —o 
an itic oblems in the Pacific after 
the a Goo maps and charts. 
ee, feet 
H. W. Wilson Company has added two 
volumes to its Reference Shelf: Vol. 16, 
No. 4, Wage Stabilization and Inflation, 
and No. 5, World Peace Plans, both com- 
re by Julia E. Johnsen, $1.25 each. Both 
ring together statements of conflicting 
opinion from such leaders as William 
Green, Robert A. Taft, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Winston Churchill, Ely Culbertson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. They include newspaper 
and magazine articles and research reports. 
Exhaustive bibliographies. 
ee, ee 
A gold key and $200 will be awarded. 
the winning project submitted by an edu- 
cator to the annual contest of the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Entrance 
blanks and contest rules on request. 
ein = 
Victory Corps Reading List gives books, 
mainly recent, on issues of the war, prep- 
aration for. military service, and activities 
on the home front, briefly annotated. Pre- 
ed by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W..68th St., Chicago. Single 
copies 10c; quantities of ten or more, 5c 
pasty cot a 


“Hero Bonds” is a proposal for grow 
purchase of bonds by high school tatnale 
in the name of a single outstanding hero 
or dedicated to all former students in the 
service. The goal of each school is based 


on enrollment and economic status of its 

upils. The plan, endorsed by the U. S. 
et De ent, will be presented to 
the princi of 28,000 high schools. 
Bonds would be deposited with school offi- 
cials and, on maturity in 1953, the money 
used for a permanent memorial to the 
school’s war veterans. 

* * # 

Health Can Be Fun. Words and pictures 
by Munro Leaf: food, baths, germs, teeth, 
colds, sleep, poison ivy. For very young 
children, but too g 
New York, $1.35.) 

-*>s 

The Good Housekeeping See and Sew, 
by Mariska Karasz. Another book for the 
lower age brackets, but Christine Engler’s 
drawings may be life-savers for the more 
adult who have had little experience with 
needles, shears, materials, and patterns. 
(Stokes, New York, $1.50.) 

2 2 


Social Studies in Wartime 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, originally 
scheduled for Chicago on November 25- 
27, has been finbdlled in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary travel. Commending this 
action in a letter to the secretary of the 
Council, Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation wrote, 
“This action . . . is an admirable example 
of public-spirited cooperation in the Gov- 
ernment program for voluntary curtailment 
of civilian travel.” 

After issuing its widely publicized state- 
ment, “The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory,” last winter, the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (a Department 
of the NEA) asked a committee of teach- 
ers, headed by Howard E. Wilson, to pre- 
pare an extensive report on what schools 
are doing, and can do, to adjust their 
social studies courses to war needs along 
the lines recommended in the original state- 
ment. The report, replete with illustrative 
curriculum revisions and practical teach- 
ing suggestions, will be published on Oc- 
tober in two parts: Wartime Social Studies 
in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood 
Chase and Wartime Social Studies in the 
Secondary School, by Erling M. Hunt. 
Each volume will have 64 pages and will 
sell for $1.00. Orders should be addressed 
to~ the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The status of American history as a part 
of the curriculum for Grades I-XIV is 
currently being investigated by a commit- 
tee of school teachers and oie profes- 
sors headed by Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota. The Committee 
is studying existing curricula, methods, and 
textbooks used in teaching American his- 
tory. The results of the investigation, to- 
— with specific recommendations for 

improvement of instruction in Amer- 
ican history will be announced in October. 
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October 11-16, 1943 


KNEW I was going to join the 

Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squad- 
ron before the ne. ey was any- 
thing but a radical idea in the minds 
of a few men who believed that women 
could fly airplanes. But I never knew 
it so surely as I did in Honolulu on 
December 7, 1941. 

At dawn that morning I drove from 
Waikiki to the John Rodgers civilian 
airport right next to Pearl Harbor, 
where I was a civilian pilot instructor. 
Shortly after six-thirty I began landing 
and take-off practice with my regular 
student. Coming in just before the last 
landing, I looked casually around and 
saw a military wy coming directly 
toward me. I jerked the controls away 
from my student and jammed the throt- 
tle wide open to pull above the oncom- 
ing plane. He passed so close under 
us that our celluloid windows rattled 
violently and I looked down to see what 
kind of plane it was. 

The painted red balls on the tops ot 
the wings shone brightly in the sun. 
I looked quickly at Pearl Harbor and 
my spine tingled when I saw billowing 


black smoke. Still I thought hollowly - 


it might be some kind of coincidence or 
maneuvers, it might be, it must be. For 
surely, dear God... 

Then I looked way up and saw the 
formations of silver bombers riding in. 
Something detached itself from an air- 
plane and came glistening down. My 
heart turned convulsively when the 
bomb exploded in the middle of the 
harbor. I knew the air was not the place 
for my little baby airplane, and I set 
about landing as quickly as ever I 
could. A few seconds later a shadow 
passed over me and simultaneously bul- 
lets spattered all around me. 

We counted anxiously as our little 
civilian planes came fying home to 
roost. Two never came back. They were 
washed ashore weeks later on the wind- 
ward side of the island, bullet-riddled. 
Not a pretty way for the brave little 
Cubs and their pilots to go down to 
death, 

I remained on the island until three 
months later when I returned by con- 
voy to the United States. None of the 
pilots wanted to leave but there was no 
civilian flying in the islands after the 
attack. 

When I returned, the only way I 
could fly at all was to instruct Civilian 
Pilot Training programs. Weeks passed. 
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Then, out of the blue, came a telegram 
from the War Department announcing 
the organization of the WAFS (Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron) and 
the order to report within twenty-four 
hours if interested. I left at once. 
Mrs. Nancy Love was appointed 
Senior Squadron Leader of the WAFS 
by the Secretary of War. No better 
choice could have been, made. First 
and most important, she is a good pilot, 
has tremendous enthusiasm and belief 
in women pilots, and did a wonderful 
job in heiping us to be accepted on an 
equal status with men. 
Because there were and are so many 
disbelievers in women pilots, officials 
wanted the best, possible qualifications 
to go with the first experimental group. 
We had to deliver the goods or else. 
Or else there wouldn’t ever be another 


Acme 
Cornelia Fort, author of this article, 
leaning on wing of her Army plane. 


Wher this article was published in 
Woman's Home Companion, the 
editor wrote: “Here is one of the 
most remarkable articles ever pub- 
lished—a personal story by the first 
woman pilot to die on war duty in 
American history. Shortly after she 
sent it to us, Miss Fort, twenty-four, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, was killed 
when the bomber she was piloting 
crashed in Texas. But her words here 
will live—as a moving account of 
why one woman joined the WAFS 
and as a testament to all American 
women who are helping keep Amer- 
ica free.” 


chance for women pilots in any part 
of the service. 

We have no hopes of oneng men 
pilots, But we can each release a man 
to combat, to faster ships, to overseas 
work. Delivering a trainer to Texas may 
be as important as delivering a bomber 
to Africa if you take the long view. 

The attitude that most non-flyers 
have about pilots is distressing and 
often acutely embarrassing. They chat- 
ter about the glamor of flying. Well, 


‘any pilot can tell you how glamorous 


it is. We get up in the cold dark in 
order to get to the airport by daylight. 
We wear heavy cumbersome flying 
clothes and a thirty-pound parachute. 
If you are a female your lipstick wears 
off and your hair gets straighter and 
straighter. You look forward all after- 
noon to the bath you will have and the 
steak. Well, we get the bath but seldom 
the steak. Sometimes we are too tired 
to eat and fall wearily into bed. 

I can’t say exactly why I fly, but I 
know why as I’ve never known any- 
thing in my life. 

I knew it when I saw my plane sil- 
houetted against the clouds framed by 
a circular rainbow. I knew it when I 
flew up into the extinct volcano Halea- 
kala on the island of Maui and saw the 
gray-green pineapple fields slope down 
to the cloud-dappled blueness of the 
Pacific. But I know it otherwise than 
in beauty. I know it in dignity and self- 
sufficiency and in the pride of skill. 
I know it in the satisfaction of use- 
fulness. 

For all the girls in the WAFS, I think 
the most concrete moment of happiness 
came at our first review. Because of 
our sniforms which we had earned, we 
were marching with the men, marching 
with all the freedom-loving people in 
the world. 

And then while we were standing at 
attention a bomber took off followed by 
four fighters. As they circled over us I 
could hardly see them for the tears in 
my eyes. As long as our planes fly over- 
head the skies of America are free and 
that’s what all of us everywhere are 
fighting for. 

I, for one, am profoundly grateful 
that my one talent, my only knowledge, 
flying, happens to be of use to my 
country when it is needed. 


Reprinted from Women’s Home 
Companion by permission of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
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[ESSENTIAL to our postwar hap- 

piness is the idea developed in 
“The Secret Enemy.” The writer 
tends to repeat hackneyed meta- 


phors, but she nevertheless writes 


with vigorous conviction. 


The Secret Enemy 


When the last shell has traced its 
shrieking path to earth and the last 
sword lies broken on the field of battle, 
the young and strong must take up new 
weapons and do battle with a new 
foe. Their new enemy will not be 
created of flesh and blood; he cannot 
be subdued with guns or tanks; he can- 
not be seen. This marauder stalks b 
night into the darkest corners to wor 
his evil. His field of battle is not the 
earth nor the sea nor the sky, but the 
mind of man. His weapons are confu- 
sion, bitterness, distrust and prejudice. 
The forces he most fears are foresight, 
wisdom, unity and tolerance. With these 
then we must conquer him. 

When the current struggle dies down, 
confusion will rise up. Those who have 
forged the implements of war and those 
who have used them will search for new 
tasks. Those who have lost their homes 
and families will wander aimlessly. The 
victims of war will try to salvage the 
remnants of their crippled bodies and 
minds. 

The wheels of industry must be set 
humming Lge to alleviate want, to 
provide food, shelter, and clothing for 
the destitute, and simple comforts for 
all humanity. War plants must again be 
converted, this time to the workshops 
for the goods and gadgets which men 
demand. Parade grounds will become 
potato fields and the great war birds 
will be changed to messengers of peace 
and bearers of tangible good will in the 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanfotla. Dan da Wallin 


form of needed commodities, Educators 
must turn their attention to retraining 
shattered minds and bodies. 

The bitterness of mankind must not 
spread the evil seeds of the unseen 
enemy. Thé wisest escape for violent 
emotion will be in the honest labor of 
the hands and the progressive plans of 
the mind. Men must meet around a 
common council table where each may 
speak of the problems most pressing to 
his people. Like the Constitutional Con- 
vention of the United States, the world 
conference must be held together by the 
wise, calm leaders who seek ‘a truly 
equitable world order. From this con- 
vention of all men must come a consti- 
tutional world government binding all 
nations as our own democratic govern- 
ment binds all of the forty-eight states. 
When such a firm, authoritative league 
of nations is founded, distrust will flee 
and under unity the problems and 
wishes of each part of the whole may be 
considered. 

In order to found a lasting world gov- 
ernment and build an equitable eco- 
nomic order, humanity must avoid the 
dangerous trap prepared by our ingeni- 
ous enemy. He weaves a varied pattern, 
emphasizing the differences in the 
customs, traditions and creeds held by 
man. Such emphasis of differences 
rather than similarities in men creates 
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Oct. 15 
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Place — Blue Network. 





By Popular Request 


Enthusiastic response to Ted Malone’s month- 
ly spotlighting of Scholastic Round Table poets 
has led to the return of this feature for the 
third consecutive year. Mr. Malone conducts 

: the popular weekly poetry program, “Between 

' the Bookends,” over the Blue Network. Be- 

ginning with the third Friday in October, and 

on the third Friday of each month of the com- 

ing school year he will devote his broadcast 

s to poems selected from those which have ap- 
peared on our Round Table page during the preceding month. 

The first broadcast will be this Friday, October 15 (3:45-4:00 p.m., 

EWT, Blue). Here is the schedule for the coming year. 


Address your material, as always, to the Round Table Editor, Scholastic 
Magazine, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. And be sure to tune 
in on the third Friday of each month. Time — 3:45-4:00 p.m., EWT. 


Apr. 21 
ay 19 


Feb. 18 
Mar. 17 
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a feeling of strangeness among those 
who should work together. The result is 
prejudice. How can we strive and build 
eee when we find ourselves quar- 
reling over minor points of social be- 
havior? We must not build barriers 
between peoples. Our attitude will need 
to be one of tolerance for the thoughts 
of others. 

Just as a man may own his own prop- 
erty, so he may own his own views, We 
do not question the manner in which 
he decorates his home, nor do we expect 
all homes to be uniform. Why then 
should we question his particular type 
of religion or expect all creeds to be 
identical? So long as he practices his 
ideas in a peaceable and decent manner 
and does not try to force them on his 
neighbor, why should we scorn his 
views or destroy his mental balance by 
outlawing his customs merely because 
we do not embrace them? A true toler- 
ance coupled with wise rules of govern- 
ment will overcome the dreaded effect 
of prejudice and differences among 
men. =" 

The world‘I want to live in after the 
war is a world which has destroyed the 
curse of the silent foe, a world. where 
men with Ps oe hearts and willing hands 

- have joined to provide the physical and 
spiritual needs of men, to set up a just 
constitution for governing all nations, 
and to labor with all their resources to 
find a means of living together in peace 
and harmony. 

Marie Philleo, 17 


Citrus Union High School 


Azusa, California 
Opal Oliver, Teacher 
No line or couplet in “Sophisticate” 
could be omitted without harming 
the poem. This fact is always an indi- 
cation of good writing. 


Sophisticate 


So casually, “Why, Tom, hello. . . 
The Easter dance? I'd love to go.” 
One can’t sound thrilled or over-coy, 
For, after all, he’s just a boy. 
Such things don’t really matter much, 
And one should use the casual touch. 
But yet it’s difficult to hide 
The pounding that goes on inside. 

Edith Roy, 17 

Stanbrook Hall 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Teacher, Sister Mary, O.F.8. 
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OLD HISTORY, YOUNG BLOOD 
By Rebecca West 


Rebecca West is one of England’s 
most distinguished women of letters. 
She was born of Scotch and Irish par- 
ents in County Kerry, Ireland. After 
attending a ladies’ college in Edin- 
burgh and a London dramatic acad- 
emy, Miss West followed a stage 
career for a short time. Since 1911 
she has been an active journalist. Her 
first book was a critical biography of 
Henry James. a 

Since then she has written many 
novels, articles, and stories. Her 
latest—and many say her greatest 
work is a two-volume book titled 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, pub- 
lished in this country by Viking 
Press. 


LL over the world, people know 
there is something sacred about 
youth. It is our human hope that some 
time we will change our life from wan- 
dering in darkness into an orderly pur- 
suit of happiness. Humanity can do 
this only by patiently adding to its stock 
of knowledge and wisdom; and when 
we see a young man or a young girl, we 
know this is going to be done. 

A young person who is healthy and 
who is given by society the right oppor- 
tunities for development cannot help 
but go on beyond the point that was 
reached by the previous generation. 
That is why to kill or to maim the 
young in body or mind is muck more 
than an act of cruelty particularly to the 
boys and girls involved. It is a crime 
against humanity, a frustration of the 
mission of the universe. 

But the Nazis don’t want humanity to 
add to its knowledge and wisdom. 
Therefore they have greatly offended 
against youth, and never more than in 
the capital of Czechoslovakia on the 
night of November 17, 1939, when the 
black S.S. guards razed the hostels of 
the students enrolled at the ee 
University at Prague. They dragge 
both airle and how ai of their beds, 
and carted them through the streets. A 
number were killed outright, hundreds 
more were taken off in lorries to con- 
centration camps in Germany. Those 
who returned many months later were 
broken in body and mind. 

In England that crime against youth 
and humanity is being avenged without 


cease by our young people. We English 
have always had reason to be proud of 
our youth. Our young people don’t have 
to be exhorted from the time they are 
in the cradle to grow up into women 
and men: their instincts attend to that. 
The war has tested the quality of the 
young people we produce and its re- 
sults can be pronounced glorious. 

England has mobilized its youth with 
dramatic completeness. If one goes into 
a restaurant in London or a provincial 
city at midday, there is not a young 
man or a young woman to be seen. 
Where are they all? Some, and these 
are the favorites of popular imagina- 
tion, are in the clouds. The Battle of 
Britain was won largely by boys. “No, 
I don’t think I know your brother,” 
said one of the Spitfire heroes. “No, 
wait a minute. I believe I do. He’s quite 
old, isn’t he? About twenty-six?” 

It’s the same in the Army and Navy. 
A Japanese bomber attacked a vessel 
on the way from Australia to Singapore 
and killed or disabled all the officers ex- 
cept one Ralph Armstrong. He took 
command of the ship and took it on its 
course to Singapore, but another bom- 
ber sank it. He then launched three 
boats, giving all the orders and under- 
taking the navigation, and landed the 
survivors in Singapore ten days later. 
He was eighteen. 

Nobody in “ngland is under the de- 
lusion that the Royal Air Force is a safe 
place to be. There are a quarter of a 
million boys between sixteen and 
eighteen voluntarily giving their spare 
time to training for the R.A.F. There 
are 35,000 boys between nine and 
eighteen years of age being trained in 
the Sea Cadet Corps, and that figure is 
limited not by the number of volunteers, 
but by the number of instructors that 
can be spared. And beside these young 
men stand an equally courageous body 
of young women in the services that are 
attached to the Army, Air Force and 
the Navy. 

But youth might be capable of hero- 
ism, yet incapable of withstanding the 
tedium of long hours in the factories. 
It is not so. In one factory, three young 
girls Ny in a diamond boring sec- 
tion found themselves at the end of the 
week 400 pistons short of the objective 
they had set themselves, owing to a 
breakdown of some of the machines. 
When they found that the machines 


“A famous English writer surveys the job 
British young people are doing in the war 


were to be repaired on Saturday night, 
it seemed like a deadlock, for they lived 
seven miles from the factory and there 
was’ no Sunday transport. But they 
hired a taxi out of their own wages and 
stood at the machines nearly twelve 
hours until they made up the deficiency. 

English youth is not coming into this 
war as a state-owned automaton would. 
Our young people are in the war be- 
cause they think Nazi ways are heading 
wrong, and while they don’t think the 
present England perfect, they are de- 
termined to improve it according to 
their own ‘ideas. They are full of per- 
sonal ambition. All sorts of people, 
while working hard on their war work, 
are looking forward and determining to 
make a dignified place for themselves 
in the peacetime world. One finds a girl 
who works in a balloon barrage com- 
pany all day, filling every moment of 
her spare time with studies that will 
lead her to an architect’s job after the 
war. 

But they are full of impersonal am- 
bitions, too. They want a better world, 
but they aren’t rubber stamped revolu- 
tionaries. They have seen too much of 
violence and won't tolerate much of 
that in the postwar world. The war has 
taught nearly all of them a craft, so 
they discuss the problems of the future 
with a craftsman’s caution, with the 
feeling that what is not well done is 
better left alone. 

Looking around at our youth, we can 
see how ridiculous it is for the Nazis to 
claim world leadership. We have no de- 
sire to lead others. But in the dynamic 
force and ability of our young people, 
we see we can command our own des- 
tiny and that with us youth is keeping 


‘its promise. It has gone a stage farther 


than its fathers; it has added to the 
store of the knowledge and wisdom 
that we handed down to it; it has 
brought us nearer our goal of order 
upon earth when infamies such as the 
destruction of the Czech students shall 
not be. 


Reprinted from Britain, monthly publi- 
cation of the British Information Services. 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS: 


* QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. SORT ‘EM OUT 


Below you will find four representa- 
tive sentences from four different selec- 
tions in this week’s English section. 
Label the sentence from Tomorrow the 
World with an A; Emerson’s “Volun- 
taries,” B; “Old History, Young Blood,” 
C; and “Randy Weaver Runs for Presi- 
dent,” D. 

( ) “I said the thing that mattered 
was our way of 3 ¢ which is very 
precious and beautiful.” 

( ) “Every time anybody tells you 
anything you've got to ask why.” 

( ) “Who shal] nerve heroic boys 
to hazard all in Freedom’s = 

( ) “All over the world, people 
know there is something sacred about 
youth.” 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “At the Twi- 
light’s Last Gleaming,” mark true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. The Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron was organized shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. 

2. Principal work done by the women 
pilots is in delivering planes. 

8. Miss Fort was appointed Senior 
Squadron Leader of the WAFS. 

4. Women pilots are not allowed to 
wear uniforms. 

5. Before joining the WAFS, Miss 
Fort was a civilian pilot instructor. 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


You ought to be able, after finishing 
Tomorrow the World, to underline the 
best completing wore or phrase in each 
of these sentencés: 


1. Leona suggests they must try to 
help Emil because (a) he is too stupid 
to understand how to help himself; 
(b) he represents a problem the whole 

. world must face on a larger scope after 
the war; (c) if they don’t he may kill 
them. 

2. The culminating event which 
finally changes Michael’s mind about 
Emil is (a) Pat’s willingness to accept 
him; (b) Leona’s arguments; (c) Emi's 
tears. i. 

8. Emil cried for the first time in 
Leona’s presence because (a) he 
wanted to win her sympathy; (b) the 
watch wasn’t the one he wanted; (c) 
he realized how ungrateful he had 
been. 


IV. CAN YOU JUDGE CHARACTER? 


Now that you have met Randy and | 


his family, indicate which group of 


characteristics below belongs to each 
of the following persons by labeling 
them with correct initial letters. 
(Randy, Beulah, Doris, Jim.) 

( ) Frank, self-confident, conserva- 
tive, cooperative. 

( ) Resourceful, independent, ven- 
turesome, unselfish. 

( ) Devoted, understanding, hu- 
morous, intense. 

*( ) Loyal, apologetic, sentimental, 
observant. 


° EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. What, in your opinion, is the best 
way of re-educating young people of 
Europe who have been nai ao Nazi 
philosophies? 

2. Do you think that parents ought 
to help their sons and daughters to win 
school elections? If so, how? If not, why 
not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Do you think that American youth 
has proved itself as resourceful as Brit- 
ish youth? Write on this question, sup- 
porting your views with specific illus- 
trations wherever possible. _ 

2. Cornelia. Fort was one of the 
heroines of this war. Do you know of 
any other women who have given their 
lives in the performance of wartime 
duties? Write about them, defending 
the view that they, too, are war 
heroines. 


* MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the right meaning in 
Column II. You'll find two meanings 
left over. Words are from Tommorw 
the World. 
1. idolized ~ 
. arrogant 
. antagonize 
. vindictive 
infuriated 

vote 


avert . send away, generally 

. reluctantly as punishment 

: esmmeated . overbearing; haughty 

simple; trusting 

. gullible . reveng 

. incredulously *- Oppose; 
enemy of 

. twisted 

. highly ornamented 

. unconquerable 

. with quiet dignity 

. turn away 


. doubtfully 
. angered 

. worshipped 
. unwillingly 

3 Prats 5 wiped out 
. chosen by popular 
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make an 


_ 
So 


. exterminated 
. banish 

. sedately 

. invincible 


all ll ad 
mm © tO 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
A high school girl planning to take 


.an English course in college tells me 


that, as she has some time for outside 
reading this year, she'd like “to read 
some of the necessary classics before- 
hand.” It’s a good idea; I always ad- 
vise it. If you wait for the classics until 
you study them in class, you might find 
yourself so taken up with study that you 
—_— to enjoy them. 

e of the most lovable novels in 
literature is The Vicar of Wakefield. 
The kind, good, gullible family of the 
book has one misfortune after another 
until for no particular reason the scale 
begins to tip the other way and good 
fortunes arriv@ in the same way. It is 
not the plot but the people that we 
remember with affection. We remember 
Moses, for instance, who goes to the 
fair to sell the colt and returns with a 
gross of green spectacles “whose rims 
are not worth sixpence for I perceive 
they are only copper da over.” 
We remember, too, the crowd of sisters 
bustling about to get Moses into his 
“thunder-and-lightning” cgat, the family 
council on his return, the good hu- 
mored Vicar making the best of it- 
there’s where the fun comes in. 

It may heighten your pleasure to 
realize that the novel was a brand new 
literary form when this book was writ- 
ten. 


MESSER MARCO POLO. By Donn 

Byrne. 

Here’s magic: the “real story of 
Marco Polo” as it seemed to an ancient 
Ulster Scot, a teller of tales near ninety 
years old, who stops off in New York 
and spins the yarn with all the charm 
of Celtic imagination. Marco Polo’s own 
story is magical enough, but this book 
so embroiders it that it becomes at 
once a gorgeous tapestry and a flying 
carpet to take you to the mysterious 


East and the court of Kublai Khan. It — 


\.as written to please the author, who 
didn’t think it would please the public. 
It certainly didn’t suit publishers, and 
might never have seen print had not 
the ‘editor of the Century Magazine un- 
expectedly taken it, Then, the story 
goes, all the publishers complained that 

¢ hadn’t given it to them, for the pub- 
lic adored it, and they still do. This 
glowing romance has recently been 
published in the Modern Library 
edition. 
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October 11-16, 1943 


Randy Weaver Runs for President (2) 


By LaMAR WARRICK 


“ AX who is going to be elected 

senior president?” asked Jim, on 
the first evening of Randy’s last year in 
high school. 

“Senior presidents,” corrected Randy. 
“We do not have one, we have four.” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” said 
Jim. “What appeal would one-fourth of 
a senior president make to the dean of 
admissions at Dartmouth or Amherst or 
Yale? Do you have four varsity football 
captains in your high school?” 

“No, we don’t,” said Randy patiently. 
“But we have four junior-senior home 
rooms and each of these has a presi- 
dent. Our high school faculty does not 
believe in letting one guy run every- 
thing in sight.” 

“Now Jim,” Doris said, “you under- 
stand the home room systeni perfectly. 
Randy has been ——. for office in 
some home room for the past three 
years.” 

“Sure I understand, Didn’t I write 
his election speech last fall and didn’t 
his friends tell him confidentially that 
his lousy speech defeated him? But I 
did suppose that by the time they were 
seniors they would put aside that home 
room foolishness and have a real class, 
with real spirit and a real leader—not a 
president divided into quarters.” 

“Personally, I should be proud to 
have our son chosen one of the four,” 
Doris insisted. 

“Well, I won’t be chosen,” said 
Randy morosely, “so don’t get your 
hopes up. I'll probably get nominated. 
I always do. But then I'll probably get 
licked. I always do. I’m a ates speech 
maker. I can’t tell jokes.” 

The ability to tell jokes seemed to be 
an important factor in the political life 
of Elmwood High School. Last year 
Randy was beaten to the tape by a 
young chap who panicked the house 
with an oration which began, “My 
friends.” ' 

“If you had closed your eyes you 
would have sworn it was Franklin him- 
self,” said Randy, sunk in gloom and 
envy. 

The elections did not happen all at 
Once. They went on and on, for two 
interminable weeks, until the families of 
the candidates became nervous wrecks. 

a day soon after the opening of 
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Meet the Weavers—Doris and Jim and their 
son Randy—and see whether you agree with 
Randy that a fellow has to think for himself 


school each home room faculty-di- 
rector arose and made a little speech 
about the responsibility of public office 
and the honor of Elmwood High. He 
then handed out slips of paper. Se- 
cretly, with no whispered consultation, 
each of the four hundred and fifty stu- 
dents in the room was supposed to write 
down his choice for president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer. The 
elections were then off to a nice, demo- 
cratic start. 

A noble ideal on the part of the fac- 
ulty, but subject to some difficulty and 
tension in operation. 

It took some time to ascertain which 
four young people got the highest num- 
ber of votes for each office. The home 
room waited tensely. When the names 
of the lucky sixteen were finally posted 
on the blackboard, voting started all 
over again. In this second election can- 
didates for each office were boiled down 
to two. And then the real fireworks be- 
gan. Each final candidate had to make a 
speech, telling his qualifications. No 
false modesty, please. He also had to 
rg an official backer from among 

is classmates, who also made a speech. 
These perorations took time. They cov- 
ered the morning assembly period for 
several days. 

They also took ingenuity. The candi- 
dates, their backers, their parents and 
their grandparents combed brains for 
unusual ideas. A lot of potential adver- 
tising-men came into the picture at this 
juncture. Last year one enterprising 
candidate did not appear for his speech 
at all. He was extolled by the loving 
friend, who ended his harangue by 
pointing dramatically out of a window. 


The home room members rushed to this 
and other windows and observed the 
candidate sitting in the middle of the 
fountain in the high school courtyard. 
He held a fishing pole in his hand. 
There was a sign on his back, “Angling 
for votes.” His election was almost 
unanimous. His rival, who had quoted 
both Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, received only thirty-four votes. 

The high school faculty, much 
alarmed, passed a rule against fishing 
in fountains for votes. 

Randall Weaver had survived the 
preliminary elections and his name was 
posted on the blackboard as one of two 
final candidates for senior president of 
home room 114. The family showed no 
untimely joy at this news. Randy had 
survived preliminary elections before, 
but in the end he always found himseif 
congratulating some other boy. 

He would be manfully shaking the 
hands of the winner again, unless some- 
thing drastic were done. For his latest 
opponent turned out to be the son of 
th Professor of Argumentation and De- 
bate at the University. 

Upon hearing this sad news, his 
mother went downtown and _ purchased 
a very large volume entitled “The Mas- 
ter Book of Humorous Illustrations.” 
There were sixteen hundred and twen. 
ty-five sure-fire jokes in this book, 
according to its jacket, which should 
give Randy a wide choice for his 
speech. 

On the evening before the election 
he and Jim retired to the study imme- 
diately after dinner, to begin work. 

“There are three things you. must do,” 
said Jim, determined not to repeat last 
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year’s disaster. “You must get off a 


good story at the expense of Joe Car- 


rington, who is going to introduce you. 
Joe is one of the most popular boys in 
the high school, and accordingly every- 
one will love a chance to laugh at him.” 

“Joe Carrington is the most popular 
boy in the high school,” said Randy, 
vehemently, “and the only reason he is 
not running for president of our home 
room is because he got elected presi- 
dent of the Boy’s Club last spring, so 
he isn’t eligible.” 

“Keep your mind on what I’m saying 
and forget the gloriousness of Joe Car- 
rington for once in your life. After you 
get through orm at Joe—this joke 
on page 432 can be adapted to fit him 
nicely — turn right around and speak of 
his athletic and. scholastic achieve- 
ments. The students will like that. It 
shows a cooperative, generous spirit on 
your part. After getting through with 
Joe, pitch in and tell four straight jokes 
on yourself. Make fun of yourself un- 
mercifully, but do it skillfully. Get the 
audience to laughing with you—not at 
you. With you. That is very important.” 

Randy looked bewildered. He was 
making copious notes, but his lips were 
set in a grim line. 

The doorbell rang. Tiny Matthews 
galloped in. Tiny was candidate for 
senior D cage of home room 184. He 
wanted the joke book. 

“You can have it at half past nine,” 
said Jim. “You must go home now. 
Randy and I are working on his 
speech.” 

“My dad is working on mine,” said 
Tiny. “We still lack two jokes.” 

“See you later,” said Jim with 
finality. 

Tiny backed out of the study lookin 
meek. He was six feet three inches tall, 
and meekness was not one of his out- 
standing characteristics. But all candi- 
dates were meek during the final days 
of elections. ; 

“Now, Randy,” continued Jim, “after 
you get the home room to laughing 
heartily, shift to a very serious note. 
Speak of all that the high school has 
meant to you. Speak of what you hope, 
in your humble way, to do for the high 
school.” 

“That’s just what I did last year,” 
said Randy, “and where did it get me? 
Down the chute.” 

“You were serious all the time last 
year,” said Jim. “Jt is absolutely fatal 
to be serious all the time. I have come 
to realize that in the advertising busi- 
ness. You simply must be funny this 
year. Get them to laughing, but leave 
them with tears in their eyes.” 

Randy went off to school the next 
morning without breakfast, and he went 
alone. His buddies called for him at 
wR as usual, but Randy had 
left the house a half hour earlier, walk- 


LaMar Warrick 


When a new novel called Yester- 
day’s Children was published a few 
months ago, critics remarked on its 
delightful humor, its sincerity, and 
its charm. It is the simple story of 
Doris and Jim Weaver and their son 
Randy. The Weavers live in a Chi- 
cago suburb. Jim is an advertising 
man and Doris is a lively but de- 
voted wife and mother. Beulah, their 
servant, is almost a member of the 
family. But it is around Randy and 


SHORT STORY 


his adventures in and out of school 
that the story revolves. We see the 
Weavers over a period of several 
years, beginning in those pre-war 
days when Doris’s most serious 
worry was why Randy got low marks 
in history and ending with Randy’s 
decision to become an aviation cadet. 
In between is a series of entertaining 
and thoughtful sketches about Ameri- 
can family life. 

The author of this warm and hu- 
man book is LaMar Warrick, wife of 
a Chicago advertising man. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warrick live in Evanston, a 
Chicago suburb. They have a son 
who is now in the army. It is easy to 
see why Yesterday’s Children has 
such a ring of sincerity. 

Mrs. Warrick began writing when 
she was nine. In college she was ac- 
tive in journalism. After graduation 
from Northwestern University, she 
edited a magazine for young people. 
Later she returned to the University 
for graduate work, was invited to 
join. the staff, and has been there 
ever since. 








iny down the street through an autump 


rain, his hands plunged into the 
pockets of his reversible, his head bent. 

Doris kept watching the clock. At 
eight-thirty the boys and girls would 
gather in the home room; assembly 
eriod would begin. Randy’s rival was 
Sia to speak first. Three minutes for 
the fellow who introduced him, five 
minutes for the candidate. At approxi- 
mately 8:45 Joe would come forward 
to introduce Randy. Her son’s hour 
would have struck. Afterwards the boys 
and girls would put their white slips in 
the ballot box and senior elections in 
home room 114 would be over. 


From iy een until nine she™ 


aced up and down the living-room 
Bloor. Randy could not tell a joke. He 
simply wasn’t the humorous type. He 
would forget or miss the point, sure as 
shooting. At nine o'clock she quit pac- 
ing. was over now. Might as well 
get after those P aud shelves. There 
was nothing like house-cleaning in 
times of stress. 

She and Beulah were busy all morn- 
ing washing china and are, cut- 
ting fresh oil cloth. They were both 
surprised when Randy dashed into the 
house at twelve o'clock. They never 
dreamed it was twelve o'clock, and be- 
sides, Randy never came home to 
lunch, 

But here he was. He looked happy. 
His mother had never seen him look 
happier. “Do you know already?” she 


asked, as Beulah scurried around look- 
ing for food. 

“No, I don’t,” said Randy. “I came 
home to get away from the fellows in 
the cafeteria. I was afraid they would 
kid me.” 

“How did the speech go? Did you 
forget any jokes?” 

Beulah sypvens in the dining room 
doorway with a plate of soup. 

“Scrambled eggs in a minute,” said 
Beulah, 

“Don’t talk to me, mom, I’m hungry.” 
Randy proceeded to finish the soup, ten 
crackers and two apples from the fruit 
bowl in the center = the table. Beulah 
arrived with the scrambled eggs and 
he finished those, five slices of bread 
and jam and three glasses of milk. Then 
wiping the milk moustache from his 
a lip with a flourish he said, “Don't 
tell dad. I guess it will make him feel 
bad: He worked pretty hard on that 
speech. But I never gave a word of it. 
Not one word.” 

“Oh, Randy.” 

“Not a word of it,” repeated Randy, 
looking pleased. “Walking over to high 
school this morning I got tu thinking. 
I got to thinking about you and dad 
and my being an only child’ You must 
admit, mom, that you have epeiay 
ye me around—my home wor 

my speeches and everything. I got 

to thinking. it was about time “bor me 

to run my own life for a change. After 
(Concluded on page 38) 





In the largest city or the smallest town 


each of you seniors has an equal chance 


in the Science Talent Search 


Early in 1944, forty seniors from high schools and 
preparatory schools in all parts of the country will 
spend five days in Washington as guests of Westing- 
house. 

There they will share in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships ranging from $100 to $2,400. 

These forty will be the finalists in the Third An- 
nual Science Talent Search which is now under way. 
They will be selected solely on the basis of aptitude 
for creative work in science. 

Contestants are required to take a science apti- 
tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay 
on the subject “My Scientific Project.” This essay 
should tell what you are doing or plan to do in the 
way of experimentation or other research activity. 


If you believe you have the ability to do creative 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


work in science, arrange now to enter this compe- 
tition. ' 

Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating classes of less 
than 20 students to classes of more than 1,000. 

There is equal opportunity for every senior who 
has the ability. 

Your teacher can obtain full information con- 
cerning the Third Annual Science Talent Search 
from Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington -(6), D. C., or from School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


ON A FLAT-TOP, THE SIGNAL OFFICER (FOREGROUND, 
WITH FLAG) GIVES SIGN TO PILOT FOR THE TAKEOFF. 


Carriers Take-Fighters fo Front 
And Give Protection fo Convoys 


The United States is now rap- 
idly building up a fleet of escort 
aircraft carriers. Two years ago 
we had seven carriers, and 
eleven were being built. Today 
we probably have fifty at work. 
Exactly how many the Navy 
will not say. 

More than 2,500 fightin 
planes have been transport 
to the battlefronts-:by our car- 
riers. It was the carrier Hornet 
that carried Jimmy Doolittle’s 
bombers to within 800 miles of 
Tokyo. 

A story is told about a car- 
rier whose om broke up an 
enemy attack on an important 
convoy, saving every ship. Had 
the freighters been without that 
protection, many of them would 
never have reached their des- 
tination. 

The success of the North 
African campaign was hastened 
by the many planes launched 
into battle from carriers hun- 
dreds of miles off shore. 

The North African campaign 
was the first major offensive ac- 
tion in which auxiliary carriers 
were used. Auxiliaries are made- 
over merchant ships. They are 
slower, smaller and carry lighter 
armor than the regular carrier. 

Auxiliary carriers serve two 





purposes. They provide aerial 
escort for convoys, and they 
ferry short-range planes to com- 
bat zones. 

While our big bombers can 
get to almost any point in the 
world under their own. power, 
it is necessary to ep many of 
our fighters part of the way. 

Every member of a carrier’s 
crew is a highly trained special- 
ist. There is no better flier any- 
where than a pilot of a carrier- 
based plane. If he undershoots 
or overshoots his landing, he 
lands in the ocean. If he comes 
in too fast, he most likely 
cracks up $70,000 worth of 
plane. 

A carrier is a movable air- 
field that can be turned around 
to make use of the wind. Take- 
offs and landings are always 
— into the wind. The carrier 
pilot is perhaps the only flier 
who doesn’t Tike ealiage too 
calm, for if there is no wind, 
the planes often have to be 
catapulted from the deck. This 
takes a longer time to get the 
planes off, and it is harder on 
the pilot. His head and neck 
are under severe strain during 
the instant his plane is “shot 
off” by the catapult. 

When landing on a carrier, 





Life on a Raff 
Is Safer Now 


If the modern life-raft keeps 
being improved, life on a raft 
will soon have with it all the 
comforts of home. Being forced 
down at sea no longer the 
dread for an aviator that it once 
had, for - little die peg y 
is a we ui t t 
will cauvade hee with drinking 
water, enable him to send out 
SOS’s, and even direct a rescue 
ship with a light beam. 


Drinking Ocean Water 


The problem of removing the 
salt from salt water has long 
been a baffling one. Even if the 
salt alone were eliminated, 
there were other chemical ele- 
ments which would have made 
the water too dangerous to 
drink 


Now the problem has been 
solved. Floating pilots can make 
a pint of g water from 
one quart of ocean water. The 
equipment consists of four plas- 
tic bags, holding a little over a 
quart of liquid, and two chem- 
ical compounds compressed into 
cakes resemblin; - ' 

Scooping the ag full of 
salt water, the survivor transfers 


‘| it from one to the next, alter- 


nately dissolving the chemical 
bars in the liquid, and filtering 
it. 
Sends Radio SOS 
Rescue work has _ been 
led up by an automatic 
SOS sender. A box kite car- 
ries the antenna up to 300 feet, 
and a hand crank operates the 
wireless transmitter which sends 
out the distress signals. 
Another new invention leads 
the rescue ship directly to the 
tiny craft. A lamp, using a 
small 6-watt bulb, will. last for 
ten nights and has a tange of 
10 or 12 miles. 


the drops a hook which 
mest og (sometimes it doesn’t, 


and there’s trouble) one of 
many cables strung along the 
deck. The apparatus is called 
the “arresting gear.” It brin 
Gin pluie Wa sadden, bat endo 
stop. 











PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Out of 100,787 pilots’ li. 
censes on file at the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on 
January 1, 1942, 3,206 were 
women’s. paige ce th in 
ev uy 100 ts there 
sa 4 i women. The 
woman in the United States to 
receive her pilot’s license was 
Harriet Quimby, a British 
newspaperwoman, in 1910. She 
was also the first woman suc- 
cessfully to fly the English 
Channel. 

« . * 

To teach themselves preci- 
sion in making ground land- 
ings, pilots use flat clouds as 
make-believe landing fields. 
It is a much safer method of 
practicing, for if the “land- 
ing” is a poor one, the pilot 
can merely circle and try 
again. 

* * » 

Rubber balls are used in a 
special test to determine the 
emotional og of para- 
trooper trainees. Given a rub- 
ber ball to hold in one hand, 
the trainee is hauled 150 feet 
into the air, then dro 15 
feet. If he loses the ball, he is 
disqualified for any further 
training. 

+ “ ~ 

Steam, electric and even 
gas engines were used for pro- 
pelling balloons before the 
Wright brothers flew. First 
steam engine was used in 
1851 by a Frenchman, Henri 
Gifford. First gas engine was 
used in 1872; the first elec- 


.tric motor in 1882. 


~ * * 
Do you want to drop a case 
of eggs from the air and not 
have them broken? Use dyna- 
mite! Anyway, that’s the .way 
bed did it in devon when a case 
eggs was dro to an ex- 
pedition in Aled A dynamite 
cap was attached to the ‘chute 
and it exploded at the moment 
of contact with the ground. 
The blast severed the ‘chute 
and prevented it from dragging 
the crate along the ground. 
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Youll be one the a wn the Wind! 


YOULL hit ’em hard and you'll hit ’em 

fast on this All-American team. You'll 
fly and fight in planes that were built to 
scorch the sky. You'll wear a pair of 
silver wings. And, brother, to win those 
wings you've got to be good! 


Maybe you’ll be the Bombardier, the fel- 
low who presses the button and “‘lays the 
eggs.” When your ship is over the target, 
you'll take charge. You'll line up your 
sights, let go your bombs—and deliver 
the “knock-out punch.” 


Maybe you'll be the Navigator, the “‘quar- 
terback” of the team. With charts and 
instruments you'll guide your bomber’s 
flight to its objective, and then bring it 
home again, And if enemy fighters get in 
your way, you’re mighty handy with a 
50 caliber machine gun. 


Maybe you’ll be the Pilot. You’ll fly a big, 
powerful Fortress or Liberator . .. a fast 
medium bomber ... or a hard-hitting 
fighter. With hundreds of flying hours 
behind you, and a fighting crew at your 
side, no pilot will ever be better prepared 
for the job that’s got to be done. 


Do you need a college diploma to be an 
officer in the Air Forces? No/ If you can 
qualify as an Aviation Cadet, you will be 
given five months’ training (after a brief 
conditioning period) in one of America’s 


“KEEP'EM FLYING!” Boa 
—_—aerrE 


or any Nava 
your commanding officer . . 


finest colleges. At the same time, you_will 
get dual-control flying instruction to 
accustom you to the air... then go on to 
eight months of full flight training, dur- 


ing which you will receive a $10,000 life . 


insurance policy paid for by the govern- 
ment. 


Will you be thoroughly trained? You'll 
get training that can’t be beat! You'll be 
instructed by Aces who have been in 
actual combat in every theater of war... 
men who know how to teach you the 
“tricks of the trade” that will make youa 
finer flyer and a better fighter than your 
enemy. 

Will you be well-paid after you’ve won 
your wings? If you call $246 to $327 a 
month pe pay, the answer is yes. And 
on graduation you will receive an extra 
$250 for uniform allowance. Opportuni- 
ties will exist for rapid advance in rank 
and pay. 

And after the war you will be qualified 
for leadership in the world’s greatest 
industry —Aviation! 


How can you qualify to win 
your Army wings? 


You, too, belong on this fighting team— 
the U. S. Army Air Forces—as a Bom- 


Recrusting Station; of if you are in the Navy, 


bardier, Navigator or Pilot! And here is 
what you can do about it right now. 


if you are 17 but not yet 18... g0 to your 
nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 
... take your preliminary examinations 
to see if you can qualify for the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you will 
receive your Enlisted Reserve insignia 
. .. but will not be called for training 
until you are over 18. 


if you are 18 but under 27. . ; go to your 
nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 
.-. see if you can qualify as an Aviation 
Cadet. If you are in the Army, you may 
apply through your commanding officer. 


If you are under 18 (whether or not you 
have joined the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve) ... see your local Civil Air Patrol 
Officers about taking C. A. P. Cadet 
training—also see your High School ad- 
viser about taking H. S. Victory Corps 
prescribed courses. Both will afford you 
valuable pre-aviation training. 


For complete details—see your nearest 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board, the 
commanding officer of the College Train- 
ing Detachment nearest you or your local 
Civil Air Patrol. 


(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply) 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


Notting U Stop the Atma Cinps 


For information repeating Naval AviationyCadet Training, apply at - Ley eee nant gen Selection 
are Corps or st Guard, apply throug. 
d 


. This advertisement has the approval of the joint Army}Navy.Personnel Board. 
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ABCs o AUIATION 


THE. ENGINE 

On the engine of an airplane depends its operating efficiency and economy. 
The engine must be able to operate through a variety of conditions—at sea 
level as well as at high altitudes. 

The piston is the first part of the engine to receive an impulse from the 
cylinder gases. 

The cylinder is the chamber in which the burning and expansion of gases 
occurs and in which the piston moves as the gas ‘forces are exerted on it. 

The connecting rods change the up and down motion of the pistons into the 
rotary motion of the pda ath 

The corres aon action of the pistons is changed into the rotary motion 
of the crankshaft and then, into the turning motion of the propeller. 

Engines may be either air-cooled or liquid-cooled. The higher a plane flies, 
the higher must be its operating temperature to prevent the freezing of the 
motor. For this r-ason, and the added advantages of compact, lightweight as- 
sembly, and a low horse power ratio, the air-cooled engine is most popular in 
high speed, high altitude planes. The liquid-cooled engine is preterred me- 
chanically since this type of engine has longer life and greater endurance be- 
cause it distributes the heat more evenly. 

The various types of engines are classified according to the location of the 

linders. 

YA~The simplest cylinder arrangement is in the in-line engine, which has the 
cylinders mounted on the crankcase, one behind the other, forming a bank of 


cylinders. This type engine was used by the Wright brothers in their first » 


flight. The latest design is mounted upsidedown and is called an inverted in-line 
engine. This engine is air-cooled. 

B—The inverted V-type engine is a modification of the in-line engine. Two 
banks of cylinders are mounted on the crankcase. The water-cooled 450 — 
Ranger is an example of the modern V-type engine. This engine may be either 
liquid or praghve er j 


C-—The newest is the Renmentiy opposed engine. The cylinders in this 


engine are attached to each side of the crankcase. It is called the “Ford of the 
air.” It is used in light training planes because it requires little care and has 
a comparatively wide range of from 40-175 horse power. 

D—The engine built for Professor Langley’s airdrome was a five-cylinder 
radial type engine whose cylinders are arranged around the crankcase like 
spokes coming from the hub of a wheel. The Pratt and Whitney Wasp and 
Hornet have air-cooled radial 7 with a power range of from 90-1200 
horsepower. This engine has proved most popular with American manufacturers. 

















In 1906 Glenn L. Martin, 
the 20-year-old proprietor of a 
ga e, read that Orville 

right had flown his plane a 
minute and 40 a —_ 
was essed by the length 
of that Bi t. Then and chest 
he deci 
a future. 

He saw a picture of a bi- 
plane in the newspaper and 


that aviation had 


‘| said to his mother: “It’s nothing 


but a kite with a motor in it. 
I'm going to make one and fly 
it.” He dreamed of becoming 
a pioneer in a new industry. 
From that day on, his career 
~ along a single track. To- 

y he is one of the greatest 
plane builders in the world. 

The only pioneer flyer who 
is today a major figure in the 

business, Martin, ex- 
daredevil of the air, was born 
in Macksburg, Iowa, in 1886. 
Son of a poor family, he was 
doing a man’s work after school 
at the age of 10. 

In 1909, Glenn Martin built 
his first plane and taught him- 
self to fly it. He had built 
gliders and kites before that. 
His career is dotted with 
“firsts.” He flew the first mail 
pore: He tossed the first bombs 

om an airplane. He made the 
first over-ocean flight—to Cata- 
lina and back. He built the 
Army’s first training and bomb- 
ing plane in 1913. 

Now Martin is building giant 
multi-engined planes for the 
United Nations. Of his B-26 
bomber, the OWI said, “No 
nation but the U. S has 
so efficient a plane in its class.” 
The Martin company also 
builds the old RAF standby, 
the Baltimore. 

The Mars, largest seaplane 
in the world, is a Martin ship. 
It weighs 140,000 pounds, has 
a wingspread of 200 feet. It is 
capable of non-stop flight to 
Europe and back. Ships of this 


‘ype may play a major role in 
postwar air age. 





Women Only 


._ It’s an all feminine factory. 
The Northern Aircraft Products 
Division of the Aviation Cor- 
poration in Toledo will here- 
after use only women on 
production operations. 





STAND BY 
SMITTY. 
ROPE | 


THANKS, § 
ROYAL CRI 


HOLY MOSES! THAT 
FISHERMAN'S GOING 


AT A LIFEBOAT STATION ON THE ROCKY PACIFIC 
COAST, SEAMAN MIKE SMITH STANDS WATCH. 
SUDDENLY, HE SPIES A FISHING BOAT CAUGHT IN 
THE TREACHEROUS CURRENTS OFF PELICAN ROCKS/ 


Ng ee ep - ‘ 
STAND BY ON SHORE, jeeef O.K— BUT HURRY — ee ad THEY'LL NEVER 


SMITTY, HAVE A HE CAN‘T HANG ON 
ROPE READY! Jame MUCH LONGER! £ 7 MAKE IT 


SMITTY WATCHES HIS MATES BATTLE THE HEAVY SURE THEY MAKE LITTL 
HEADWAY! REALIZING THAT THE HELPLESS MAN NEEDS IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE, 
SMITTY RACES OVER SOME ROCKS TO THE NEAREST POINT OFF PELICAN AND... 


( TAKE IT EASY MISTER : : es 
THEY'RE COMING ! : pe 1 NG E GOT SOMETHING 
| Le i GEE, SMITTY, ag 6 } ON ICE THAT‘LL 
YOu’RE / ‘y SS FIX YOU UP , 
A HERO! <4 SMITTY 


| DON'T FEEL 
y LIKE ONE... 
Ss: Wee | FEEL ALC 
DIVES IN THE BOILING WATER! fw, WASHED OUT. 
STRUGGLING IN THE SURGING 
WAVES, SMITTY REACHES THE 
| EXHAUSTED MANS SIDE... KEEPS F 
HIM AFLOAT UNTIL THE RESCUE 
DORY FINALLY REACHES THEM! 


WESTERN STAR 


T ! \ NO WONDER 
soe. Caen ment! nomen aoe” i OHNNWY MACK BROWN SAYS:\t77 


SURE SNAPS ME THE BEST FOR 


BACK! ITS THE BEST-TASTING 


COLA OF THEM ALL/ 


YOu “a “Yes, kids, Royal Crown 
uth sf ae Cola’s the champ all right!” 
29.9 : / Tie says Johnny Mack Brown. 
yi , i Johnny tasted leading colas 
without knowing which 
was which, and picked 
Royal Crown Cola as best- 
tasting. Try it today. You 
get TWO FULL GLASSES in 
every big 5¢ bottle! 


Best by Taste Test! # 








ESSION 


Te question of whether high school girls should go with older boys (out 
of high school) or stick with their own crowd seems to be a stickler! 
Opinions for today’s Jam Session were divided about fifty-fifty with perhaps 
a slight edge on the older-boy side, because of the man-power shortage in 
many high schools. You'll find representative arguments, pro and con, below. 
For the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic’s November 8th issue, 
the question will be “WHAT IS YOUR PET PFEVE IN DATING?” Here’s 
a chance for all you lads and lassies to unload your grievances and perhaps 
get some good results by having them aired in public. Write your PET 
PEEVES IN DATING and mail your letters to Jam Session, Scholastic 
Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.. NOT LATER THAN 
October 16th, the deadline for copy on the November Jam Session. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


Should high school girls 
go with older boys (out of 
high school) or should they 
‘stick with their own crowd? 


YES 


Why not? Most girls act older than 
boys their own age, so boys out of 
school (ifp to twenty years of age) 
seem “just right.” Of coutse, high 
school boys are swell, too—the few 
that Uncle Sam has left us! 

Shirlie Mae Palmer 
North. High School 


Des Moines, lowa 


Many: boys, tormerly ot the high 
school crowd, are now in the Army and, 
although they are considered outsiders, 
they are still the boys we like best and 
admire most. 

Letha Scott 
Dunbar High School 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Sure, [ll put my okay on it if they 
can catch someone older and want to 
be scorned by the rest of us. Going out 
with older fellows makes us believe 
that they (the girls) think they’re too 
good for us. If they don’t mind that, 
okay. 

Douglas Haugland 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In our school there aren’t man $ 
who take girls out and we think ri 
act like a bunch of “sillies.” Either they 
want to “go steady,” which we dont 
like, or they go with out-of-town girls, 
which we think is worse than our going 
with older boys. 


Twelve Senior Girls 
Cresco (Neb.) High School 


—Gay Head. 


It’s fun to have your own crowd, to 
be able to wave and say “Hi, kids!” 
when joining the gang for a soda, but 
when it comes to going on a date, things 
are different. An older boy has more 
polish, can keep up a lively conversa- 
tion, and is not afraid of being dubbed 
“a sissy” because he acts like a gentle- 
man. 


Lorraine Bush 
Camden (N. J.) High School 


It some of the girls in our school 
didn’t go out with older boys, they 
wouldn't have dates, due to the man- 
power shortage! 


Two Girls 
Jarbalo (Kan.) High School 


-In my opinion the question depends 
entirely on the individual. In most cases 
freshman and sophomore girls have 
more fun with their own crowd, but 
junior and senior girls are more settled 
and enjoy older boys. 

Rosalyn Pitsch 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I say let the girls go out with older 
boys and let us boys date younger girls. 
I like them better younger. If I dated a 
girl my age, she would be more mature 
and might act as if she were my 
mother! 

A Boy 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


I'm in favor of older boys because, 
at least, they'll get you home at the 
time you're supposed to be there. With 
younger boys it’s pure, good luck, if 
you get home on time! 


Florence Cheney 
Bristol (N. H.) High School 


A girl in her junior or senior year 
dail go with older boys occasionally, 
but the “steady” should be from her 
own crowd. 

Jerrilene Odom 
Flower Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Let them do as they please. The more 
they go out with older boys, the better 
I like it. Females are dangerous and my 
advice to boys in high school is to stay 
away from them — especially if you're 
planning to graduate in the near future! 


R. F. White 
Berkley (Mich.) High School 


NO 


Going to a party once in a while with 
an older boy might be all right, but not 
if dating older fellows becomes a habit. 
What would you have in common? With 
boys your own age you have a real 
understanding. 

Ivis Berlin 
George Washington High School 
New York, N. Y. 


No, pens g A not. If girls leave their 
own crowd in high school, they are go- 
ing to be wall-flowers when college or 


the draft board calls. 
Nancie Eckenbeck 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A few years at our age makes a world 
of difference and going with an older 
may affect your whole future. A 
boy and girl of the same age group can 
share opinions and talk about things 
which are important to them but which 
sound trivial to an older boy. 
A Girl 
St. Michael High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Going with older boys changes 4 
girl’s ideas about the importance of 
school and they often quit. They always 
regret it later on. I say they should 
stick with their own crowd. 
Lenore Rosenberg 
Gratz High Schoo! 
Philadelphia, Po. 


They think they're big stuff and 
uld start going with older boys, 9 
- drop their own crowd. IT ISNT 
R! 
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following 
the films 


v’¥Tops, don't miss “Worthwhile “So-so 


THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA. (Universal. Techni- 

“ color. Directed by Arthur 
Lubin. Produced by George 
Waggner.) 


DO YOU like having your hair gently 
but firmly raised? Do you get a pleas- 
ant chill along your spine from strange 
goings-on in subterranean vaults? If 
the answer is YES, you should have a 
very good time at The Phantom of the 
Opera. * 

Back in 1926, that old Maestro of 
Makeup, the late Lon Chaney, played 
the Phantom to the delight of all thriller 
fans. Claude Rains, who takes over the 
part in this new version, isn’t as fright- 
ening as Lon Chaney, but he has his 
moments. One of them occurs when he 
kidnaps the heroine and- drags her off 
to his lair. 

The story is about a violinist who 
suffers two misfortunes which drive him 
mad. His face is scarred beyond recog- 
nition by acid; and his life work—a con- 
certo—is stolen. Crazed and vengeful, 
he hides in the catacombs beneath the 
Paris Opera House. 

The Phantom has one desire left—to 
further the career of a young prima 
donna (Susanna Foster). He terrorizes 
and murders all who stand in her way. 
Only the combined efforts of hero Nel- 
son Eddy and detective Edgar Barrier 
put an end to his reign of terror. 

Mixed in with all this excitement are 
several operatic interludes handled with 
ease by Nelson Eddy and Miss<Foster. 


SILVER SPURS. (Republic. 
M Directed by Joseph Kane. 
Produced by Harry Grey.) 


ROY ROGERS does more than his usual 
stint of shooting, riding, roping, and 
singing in this film. What’s more, he 
breezes through this workout without 
even getting out of breath. 

Rogers plays the foreman of a ranch 
owned by Jerry Johnson, a wealthy 
scoundrel. Johnson’s signature is needed 
by the owners of an oil well so that 
they can have a right of way through 
his property. The villain, played by 
John Carradine (hisses, please!) wants 
the right of way for himself—and isn’t 
above murdering Johnson to get it. 

Rogers, of course, is suspected of the 
murder, and has to do a lot of strange 
things to clear himself. By hook or by 
-— —mainly the latter—all ends hap- 
pily. 

Silver Spurs is not for anyone who 
goes to the movies to relax. Rip-roaring 
Western fans should like it, however. 


This is 
my 
ambition.. 


So ’'m eating the right foods now! 


20%, 

¥ We are what we eat! That’s why you should eat the vital 

* * energy foods, especially Nabisco Shredded Wheat. This 

a4 crisp, toasted biscuit made of 100% whole wheat brings 
you the health-building ‘minerals iron and phosphorus. 
It is also a good source of Vitamin B, as Nature provides it. 

NABISCO SHREDDED And that toasted nut-like taste is easy to take—anytime! 


WHEAT is @ natural 
whole grain cereal ¢ ad 
oe. m Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded W heat —the Original. The 
U. S. Feed Authorities. bicture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 


Delicious as it 
comes from the package — 


with milk or cream 








Scholastic Awards 


LITERARY DIVISION 


For High School Students with Exciting Ideas! 


IS your head fairly buzzing with exciting, interesting ideas? 
DO you want to write a story yourself every time you read a good one? 
OR are you one of those talented persons who write poetry? 
DO you have that gift of making everything you say sound funny? 


The Literary Division of Scholastic Awards offers oppo 


rtunities for EVERY 


kind of writing talent. For nineteen years, in fact, Scholastic Magazine has been urg- 
ing and encouraging young writers to put their ideas down on paper, knowing that 
it is only through writing itself that such talent can be developed. All kinds of 
writing are provided for in this Division, and there is a special section for would-be 
journalists, as well. 
Yes, of course, there are REWARDS for those who excel in the many classifi- 
cations, in addition to the SUPREME REWARD of seeing your brain-child in 
print. There are many valuable cash and merchandise prizes—the cash totalling 
this year, $1,020; the merchandise, copies of Saplings, that stimulating antholo 
of the best creative student work of former years. READ THE CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS CAREFULLY—PLAN NOW TO ENTER SOON. 
You can send your entries any time up until the closing date, March 15, 1944, to 
Scholastic Awards Literary Committee, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Enter any or all of these classifications! 


SHORT STORY—Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting may be submitted. Length limit: 
4,000 words. First prize $50, and second 
and third prizes, $25 in War Bonds will 
be given. In addition, ten prizes of $5 


each in War Stamps. 


ESSAY—Familiar essays on any subject. 
Length limit: 2,000 words. First prize $50; 
second and third, $25 in War Bonds. In 
addition, ten prizes of $5 each in War 


Stamps. 


POETRY—All forms of verse, rhymed or 
free. Length limit: not less than 50 lines, 


QUILL AND SCROLL 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


Prizes for the following types of news 
stories are offered by Quill and Scroll, 
International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists: (1) News story; (2) 
Feature story; (3) Interview; (4) Sports 
Story; (5) Columns; and (6) Editorials. 
Three prizes in each of the six divisions 
of $25, $10, and $5 in War Bonds or 
Stamps. In addition, winners, if seniors, 
are eligible to compete for the Quill and 
Scroll President’s scholarship of two- 
years’ tuition amounting to $500. 


For complete rules ard instructions, 
see Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
Send today to Scholastic Magazine, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


not over 200 lines. First prize $50, second 
and third prizes, $25 each in War Bonds. 
Ten prizes of $5 each in War Stamps. 


RADIO PLAY ON UNITED NATIONS— 
Dramatic script, on an original idea, 
emphasizing an understanding of the 


has had at least one experience in his 
life that marked a turning point of one 
kind or another. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


parody, or original 
desired. Limit: 500 


United Nations. Length limit: 3,000 words. 
First prize, $25, second and third, $15 and 
$10 in War Stamps. 


LITERARY ARTICLE—Critical or biograph- 
ical essays on some subject of literary 
importance. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


BOOK REVIEW—Reviews setting forth 
pertinent details about the book and ex- 
pressing some literary judgment. No syn- 
opses. Limit: 500 words. Three prizes: $15, 
$10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Everyone 


words. Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in 
War Stamps. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE—An_ informative 
article, preferably based on original or 
first-hand sources, on any phase of his- 
tory, ancient, modern, or American social 
history. Limit: 1,500 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


CURRENT EVENTS—Any article analyzing 
and interpreting some important present- 
day, public problem. Limit: 1,500 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War 
Stamps. 


Also there will be a special prize of $100 in War Bonds in memory of Miss 
Ernestine Taggard, late Literary Editor of Scholastic. Details in Awards Rules Booklet. 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


. Eligibility—All undergraduates in 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades 


in any public, — or parochial schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions, or Canada are eligible. Students apo in January or February, 
1944, are free to participate, if the work entered was completed prior to 
graduation. 


. All work that has been accepted for publication in the Round Table will 


be automatically considered in Scholastic Awards. 


. No —— will be considered, if it has been published anywhere but 


in high school student publications. 


. No manuscripts will be returned. 
. Each entry must bear a statement, signed by the student, and approved by 


the teacher, reading: “This is my own work.” 


. There is no restriction on the number of entries a student may submit. 
. The committees reserve the right to refrain from granting any prizes, if in 


the opinion of the judges the work submitted does not warrant an award. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 





THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES 


T TAKES 450 different technical and 

occupational skills to keep ‘em flying 
in the U. S. Army Air Forces. There is 
a place for you in this vast army of 
pilots, mechanics, radio operators, navi- 
gators, bombardiers, and the host of 
other skilled workers. Already bigger 
than the U. S. Navy, the AAF must add 
still more personnel to its 2,200,000 
members. 


The Army Air Forces Need Men! 


Your job starts right now. If you're 
one of the 1,250,000 17-year-olds in the 
country, you will want to join the Army 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. Step num- 
ber one is to go to an Aviation Cadet 
Examining Board and apply for exam- 
ination and enlistment. You'll need your 
parents’ written consent before you can 
actually enlist. The AAF urges you to 
do a good job of “selling” your parents 
on the idea, You should tell them of 
the high record of safety in the training 
of Air Corps personnel; you should ex- 
plain that the training you will get in 
some jobs costs as high as $25,000 for 
one cadet. 

After you've enlisted and have passed 
your preliminary examinations, your job 
will be—more study. And that means 
heavy attention to all the subjects on 
your prescribed pre-flight course. Your 
studies ought to have a new meaning, 
because no longer will you be trying 
just for grades; your silver and blue 
lapel insigne will be there as a con- 
stant reminder that you're actually help- 
ing the Air Forces to win the war by 
learning, and learning fast. That goes 
for math (for many jobs in the AAF 
youll have to know more math than 
many college graduates formerly knew) ; 
for history (you're likely to find your- 
self in some strange parts of the world 
that you ought to know about); for 
science (aviation is actually a combina- 
tion of many sciences.) 

Your efforts will be rewarded, even 
if it should turn out that you could not 
make the grade on the particular AAF 
job you originally picked as your goal. 
The AAF has a definite policy of spot- 
ting the right men in the right job. 

You will be classified and placed by 
trained personnel -officers, who under- 
stand your individual problems. If you 
have what it takes, you go ahead fast. 

The AAF authorities want you to do 
ae else to get ready. They want 
you to build yourself up physically. 


Join the school athletic program. Eat 
right, sleep right. Remember that you're 
in training. Yes, physical standards have 
been reduced in some cases. For ex- 
ample, flat feet won’t necessarily keep 
you out of the AAF. There are many 
jobs for men whose eyes aren’t perfect 
20-20. You can get by with one ear 
which is only 15-20, but the other one 
must be 20-20. But these are defects 
you can’t help. The big thing is to 
make the most of what you have and 
start thinking now about your place in 
the AAF. 
Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings ‘Stamps! 


Cover Photograph 

Effective use of smoke screens is sav- 
ing many Allies’ lives by shielding our 
advancing troops and confounding 
enemy reconnaissance. The cover photo- 
graph shows a smoke generator giving 
out thick, white smoke which will form 
a low protective cloud along the 
ground. Photo was taken at Camp 
Sibert, Alabama, during training 
maneuvers. The task on this day was to 
blackout an airport. The laying of 
smoke screens comes under the work of 
the Army Chemical Warfare Service. 








Winner of contest that closed July $1, 1943: Dorothy L. Potrikus, 24 Susquehanna Ave., Cooperstown, N.Y. 


WAR BOND 


WIN A $25 


Think m dy funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will iven td each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.80, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight November 30, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 











Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 











Boy—what a treat to eat! What’s more, 
KELLOGG’S PEP’s extra good for you, too! 
Gives you more vitamins B; and D than 
any other nationally wheet-flake 
cereal! Vitamins you need for growth, steady 
nerves, strong bones and teeth, plenty of 
“blockbuster” energy! And flavor? Mmmm! 
pep’s packed with crisp, golden, appetite- 
exciting goodness! 


LISTEN T0 


Cea f 


~ 


KELLOGG’S PEP brings 
you thrills, excite- 
ment! Listen to “Su- 


perman’s” adventures, 
every day, Monday 


See 
local paper for time 
and station! 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Music Division 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 5 

COMPOSERS OF 
SONGS AND 

INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


This year 
we are proud to announce that the Music Division will 
be conducted in cooperation with the 


National Music Educators Conference 


through its Creative Music Projects Committee which will 
provide: 


An opportunity for some of the winners to perform, or have 
performed, their prize-winning compositions at 1944 meet- 
ings of the conference. — 


Publication of one or more of the prize-winning compositions 
in the Music Educators National Conference magazine, The 
Music Educators Journal. 


In addition, the Music Awards will again be sponsored 
by the RCA VICTOR DIVISION of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Prizes of $35, $20 and $10, and five 
honorable mentions of copies of The Victor Book of 
the Opera, will be given in each of the six classifica- 
tions following: 


4. Part-song for quartette or 








. Song for solo voice with origi- 
nal accompaniment 

. Composition for any solo in- 
strument with piano accom- 
paniment 

. Composition for the piano— 
any style or rhythmic move- 
ment 


chorus of mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment 

. Part-song for quartette of 
mixed voices without piano 
accompaniment 

. Composition for not more 
than six instruments 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Composition is not to exceed 70 measures, including prelude and postiude. it must be 
written legibly in ink on music manuscript paper, size 914x12%”. In Classifications 1, 4, and 
5 students may submit original lyrics, or may set to music a published verse, free of copy- 
right restrictions. Recordings, in addition to manuscripts, may be submitted, if preferred. 


SEND FOR SCHOLASTIC RULES BOOK 
to Scholastic Magazine: 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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What a 
Football Season! 


UEER” is hardly the word for the 
1943 football season. “Whacky” is 
more like it. Who, a year ago, would 
have thought such powerhouses as Ala- 


bama and Stanford wouldn't be playing: 


football this year? 

One magic word is to - blame — 
“Greetings!” which, on Uncle Sam's 
stationery, means “you're in the Army 
now.” During the pest year, Uncle Sam 
inducted practically every veteran foot- 
ball player. Thanks to the Navy, how- 
ever, football is being kept alive. 

As you know the Navy and the Army 
are sending about 100,000 men to col- 
‘lege. The Army doesn’t permit its 
trainees to play football, but the Navy 
does. So every college having a Navy 
program owns a wealth of husky pig- 
skin booters. 

Most of these sailor-footballers are 
former college players. Many of them, 
happily, are in schools far from their 
old alma mammies. But others are close 
—too close. 

Imagine how Cal a must feel, 
for example. Last season he was elected 
captain at Pennsylvania. This season he 
is star tackle at Cornell—Pennsylvania’s 
deadly rival! 

And then there is Wayne Johnson, 
who was a great fullback at Harvard in 
1942. This year he broke his neck play- 
ing for Yale! It happened in the first 
game of the season. He’s all right now. 

Another unhappy gent is Alex Agase, 
Illinois’ all-American guard last season. 
These Saturday afternoons you can find 
him roaming the gridiron for dear old — 
Purdue! 


And how do you think Bill Daley is 
going to feel when Michigan plays its 
biggest rival, Minnesota? At Minnesota 
last year, Bill was voted the greatest 
player of. the season. This year he is 
playing for Michigan! 

A teammate of his at Michigan is 
Elroy Hirsch, who at Wisconsin last 
fall, was considered the greatest full- 
back in the Big Ten. How will he like 
bucking the line against his old alma 
mater this fall? 

So it goes all the way down the line. 


Johnson may become the first man in 
history to win both a Yale and a Har- 
vard letter. Agase may make the ail- 
American two years in a row in two 
different colleges! 

And here’s another whacky possibil- 
ity: Some of the greatest professional 
players in past years may make the all- 
American college team this fall! For 
many of the sailor-student footballers 
are former pro stars. Practically every- 
body is eligible this year. 

— HERMAN L. MasiIn 





“IT OUGHT TO GET A WAR MEDAL” 


Tuis little vacuum tube helps direct guns, planes, ships. It 
ought to get a war medal. Its work is called Electronics. 


The vacuum tube is a great instrument in peace as well as war. 





HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL 





Dr. H. D. Arnold made the first effective high-vacuum tube for 
amplifying electric currents — in the Bell Laboratories in 1912. 

Vacuum tubes made possible the first-transoceanic telephone 
talk by the Bell System in 1915 — and now reinforce the voice on 
practically all Long Distance circuits. That’s why you can talk 
across the continent so easily. 

Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the Bell 
System. Bell Laboratories developed them, Western Electric, manu- 
facturer of Bell System equipment, made them. 

Both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy now with 
war, turning out tubes and putting them to work in many a device 
to find and destroy the enemy on land, in the air, and under the 
sea. After the war, this Bell System army of tubes will work in 
thousands of ways for peace. - 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





CALLS 





Randy Weaver 
(Concluded) 


all, I'll be seventeen years old in 
November.” 

His mother sat very still. 

“I decided to work out a speech 
without any help from any parent.” 

“How could you, in thirty minutes?” 

“Well, I did. It wasn’t a very good 
speech, but by cracky it was mine. I’ve 
been thinking quite a lot lately. Oh, I 
know I’m not the philosophical type, 
but. I listen to the radio and I get to 
thinking in spite of myself. You've been 
ragging dad a lot about the radio, mom, 
and I guess you're right. It does give 
eople stomach pains. But we 0g 
Sook pains in our stomachs these days. 
This morning I got to thinking about 
all the RAF boys flying out over the 
Channel, and some of them not coming 
back. And I got to thinking about the 
high school and the footba 


field and - 





Wall-Size 
Colorful! Exciting! 


AVIATION 
PANORAMA 


Army and Navy Planes — Fighters — 
Borkbers — Insignia — Air Heroes, etc. 


The most qmening map you've ever seen! 
Shows all types of planes, new and old, in 
beautiful colors! Hundreds of history- 
making eg nag ts s flights 
a lyers, reco squadron insignia 
medals, new war aces! A stirring, fact-flled 
pictorial history of U. S, Aviation to thrill 
every aviation fan, This big, dramatic map 
is yours for the asking (see coupon below). 
But hurry—edition is limited. AVIATIO 
PANORAMA is created by Albert Richard, 
makers of world-famous Action-Fit* Coats 
and Jackets for men and boys. Note: No 
charge for mailing map direct to members 
of Armed Services in U.S.A. only. 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








GET YOUR MAP TODAY! 


— Albert Richard, Dept. H 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


[-] Send me name of store where I can get map 
FREE 


(1) Send map direct to me, I enclose 10c (no 
stamps, please) for mailing and handling, 


Name 





Address. 





City. State. 











the kids coming out of class laughing 
and kidding. I thought how lucky we 
are, high school kids here in America. 

“And that’s what I talked to them 
about this morning. I said I didn’t think 
it mattered who got the senior presi- 
dency of Room 114. Any one of two 
dozen fellows could run that home 
room without any trouble at all. 

“Oh, Randy, you didn’t.” 

“I did too. I said the thing that mat- 
tered was our way of living, which is 
very precious and beautiful. And the 
flag on top of the high school building. 
We were lucky. We were happy; we 
were free. We had a debt. I guess I 
went kind-of screwy. I kept talkin 
faster and faster. Mr. Critten call 
time on me right in the middle of a 
sentence. It wasn’t awfully clear, what 
I said; it wasn’t as clear as I’m saying 
it now. I got mixed up in my grammar 
and ev ing. But gosh, mom, I never 
felt so good in my whole life!” 

Munching a third apple, the young 
William Jennings Bryan departed for 
afternoon classes. 

His mother went down to the Drama 
Club of Elmwood and listened to a 
fairly beautiful actress relate her experi- 
ences while playing before the crowned 
heads of Europe. Doris felt little inter- 
est in crowns, which were slipping all 
over the map, nowadays. She felt even 
less interest in the actress, who was one 
of those females with a throaty voice 
and angel sleeves. Afterwards she 
poured tea. Almost everyone wanted 
coffee; she had plenty af time to look 
around the reception hall dnd spot 
mothers of high school candidates. You 
could tell them by their distractec ap- 
pearances; they talked animatedly but 
spilled coffee on their neighbors. She 
caught Mrs. Matthews’ eyes and gave 
her the high sign. Kindred sufferers. 

Outwardly Doris did not look like a 
kindred sufferer. She was wearing her 
new hat which was made entirely of 
red carnations, and had a wisp of a 
veil. The hat looked well with her 
black crepe. 

How nonchalant, club lady with your 
hat of red carnations. How charming 
life is. Your hands hover over the silver 
tea service. You pour a fragrant cupful 
for a friend wl speak gaily of last 
week’s: dinner party. How charming 
life is. 

She drove home from the club house 
through autumn twilight. She detoured 
a little, to take the road past the uni- 
versity campus. The elm trees were so 
lovely now, their leaves turning a deli- 
cate golden brown. The elm trees were 
noble, arching up to make a nave out 
of the long avenue. Their beauty was 
quieting. The beauty of the blue lake 
beyond the campus was quieting. 

She was a silly woman. She cared 
too much about unimportant things, 


like the winning of a puny high school 
election. She cared too much for the 
perfectly natural healthy setbacks that 
come to teen age boys. And perhaps 
she cared too much that they were be- 
ginning to grow up, to have minds of 
their own. 

She drove into the yard of her home, 
and stopped the car beside the kitchen 
door. She turned the radio dial to get 
the five-thirty news report, although 
this was strictly against the rules in the 
Weaver household, these days. They 
were allowing themselves only two 
news broadcasts a day. But she was 
manufacturing excuses to stay in the 
car. When the broadcast was over, she 
could think of no further reasons for 
dallying. 

Beulah met her et the kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Weaver, I’m _ so _ terribly 
sorry —” 

Doris sat down heavily on the 
kitchen stool. 

“Did he —?” 

“Tm so sorry,” repeated Beulah, “but 
I burned the potatoes. To a crisp. You 
will have to take hominy out of a can.” 

“Mr. ‘Weaver dearly loves hominy 
out of a can. By the way, is Randall 
home yet?” 

“He is home,” said Beulah. “He's 
been up in his room the last hour play- 
ing that there swing music on his vic- 
trola and eating chocolate cake. If you 
ask me, he'd etter quit ruining his 
digestion with chocolate cake just be- 
fore dinner time. He’s got responsibili- 
ties now, being senior peidlivat and 
everything. He can’t afford to have no 
weak stomach.” 

“Oh, Beulah,” she 
Beulah!” 

“Such goings on as there has been 
around this house for the last two 
weeks,” said Beulah, stirring’some beans 
on the stove violently. “Personally | 
knew all the time he'd get it, I never 
worried a minute.” 

“Oh, I didn’t either,” Doris said 
briskly. “It wasn’t important anyway. 
In fact, down at the Drama Club this 
afternoon I never, gave the matter a 
thought.” 

“Hum,” said Beulah, “your hat’s clear 
over on the side of your head. Was it 
that way all afternoon, down at the 
Drama Club?” 

Doris straightened the red carnations. 

“Beulah, do you know what we are? 


said. “Oh, 


. We're a couple of first-class liars.” 


“I guess so, Mrs. Weaver. First time 
I ever burned up a pan of potatoes in 
fifteen years.” 


Reprinted from Yesterday’s Children, 
by LaMar Warrick, by permission of 
the publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 
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[Censored] 


We used to think, in days of peace, 
When cobbers got together, 

A good opening for friendly talk 
Was mention of the [censored]. 


Thermometers rather suggest 
(If I may be so bold) 

That temperature sometimes - up, 
And often it’s quite [censored] 


There’s something I cannot quote, 
Although it comes to mind; 
If [censored] comes, Shelley once 
asked, 
Can [censored] be far behind? 


And now that you have read this verse, 
You can’t write, don’t forget, 
That (though my humor may be dry) 
My doggerel is all [censored]. 
Sgt. Clyde Kenneth Hyder in Yank Magazine 


Ho-Hum 


The cavalry recruit was instructed to 
bridle and saddle a horse.. Ten min- 
utes later the sergeant came along for 
his mount and found the recruit hold- 
ing the bit close to the horse’s head. 

“What are you waiting for?” he 
roared. 

“Until he yawns,” answered the re- 
cruit. 


At Ease 


“You know, I think that new recruit 
used to be a bookkeeper.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, every time he stands at ease 
he tries to put his rifle behind his ear.” 


Comment by a Hollywood reporter 
on a new movie: “The story was de- 
signed in a light vein that somehow 
becomes varicose.” 
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Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 


Sulla this authentic 4%’" Way of Getting 


Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


* as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
light Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
ecognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


‘The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Bend Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch In- 


ustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %/’ scale 


var Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary Glider 
dels (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
18C7912 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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25¢ 





ONLY 


a copy 


NOW 


(formerly 35c¢) 


The Book That 
Tells All The 
Do’s And 
Don‘ts About 
Dating... 


BOY DATES GIRL 


(First Series) 
by Gay Head 


Do you know what 
makes a modern 
Romeo and Juliet 
click (!&!) like that? 
Or clash (?/X?*&*) 
like that? Do you 
know how to ask for 
a date—and get one? 
How to introduce 
; friends to friends, 
foe, or family? How to look and dress 
your best? Which fork to use when??? 
You get the detailed answers in a bright 
and breezy style you'll like, in this origi- 
nal and most famous edition of Boy 
Dates Girl. 


This etiquette book, 
written especially to 
solve teen problems, 
simplifies this compli- 
cated business of han- 
dling: 


the date 

the clothes 

the parents 

the right fork 

the waiter 

the movie-usher 

and the goodnight 
kiss 


PLUS plenty of timely tips on weekend. 
invitations, school dances, per- 
sonality and much more. 


Thirteen information-packed chapters, 
44 pages, on etiquette, clothes, conduct, 
make-up, posture, voice, etc., with humor- 
ous illustrations. 


More BOY DATES GIRL (Second < eries Revised 
For further fun-facts and enjoyable reading 
send for Boy Dates Girl (Second Series), a 
big 64_ illustrated . Gives lots of 
smooth-making tips in lively stories about 
a high school gang like yourselves. just 35c. 


Order 10 or more through your teacher at 
only 25¢ a copy. 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP ,.°\\"% 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my 25c for BOY DATES GIRL 
(First Series) 


Name 





Address 





City 
P. O. Zone No 


0 i am enclosin 
Dates Girl—( 





State 





an additional 35c for Boy 
cond Series Revised). 
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STRATEGY 


Many of Uncle Sam’s flyers—the men who are 
tnaking history in the air over the Pacific and 


Europe—were playing football a few years ago. 
And many a halfback or tackle or end who 
learned in high school that strategy is what sets 
up most touchdowns, is using strategy to win vic- 
tory in the air. The boys who learned when to 
kick or run or pass, know when to zoom or dive or 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


roll—and how to outsmart and outscore the Axis. 
* 


In these days—when energy food is more impor- 
tant than ever—it is good strategy to eat Planters 
Peanuts. For Planters Peanuts are not only noted 
for their flavor, freshness and crispness—they are 
one of the richest of all foods in vitamins, 


and naval. facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
5c Planters Bags or 15¢ and two Se Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 





JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
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